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POESY. 


E. DARROW. 





BY PERSIS 





I prayed for poesy; that matchless gift, 
That heavenly fire which God doth sometimes 
deign 
To let man trifle with, though all inane 
And useless be his efforts to uplift 
His voice in one sweet perfect song. And swift 
And sure methought the answer to obtain 
To this my prayer (for we pray not in vain) 
Ore’er the shining hour-glass sands should shift. 


But ah! the Father Merciful sent woe 

Instead of the implored, soul-kindling art. 

I nigh had fallen, strength. spent, when apart 
To me He spake, “*’Tis thine!’’ And now I 

know 

That from the deep clefts of a broken heart 
The purest streams of poesy do flow. 

Wentworth, N. H. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Daily Telegraph, of Sydney, New 
South Wales, of the 15th ult., contains a 
two-column report of the annual meeting 
of the Womanhood Suffrage League of 
New South Wales. A very interesting 
report was read by the secretary, Miss 
Scott, which shows the work of the year. 
It contains also the promise of Sir Henry 
Parkes that, at the next session of their 
Parliament, he would move the omission 
of the word ‘‘male” from that part of the 
Electoral Bill which defines the qualifica- 
tions of electors. So the good work goes 
on. 


~e 


Co-education continues to be justified 
by its results. The last proofs come 
from Chicago University. This institu- 
tion began by opening all its advantages 
to women. President Harper and the 
faculty have now announced the awards 
of fellowships and honors for this year. 
Of new special fellowships, out of three 
assigned, women take two. Cora A. Start, 
A.B., of Vassar, wins that in history, 
and Alice Edwards Pratt, Ph. M., of the 
University of Chicago, receives that in 
English. Of the applicants for honors 
there were two-thirds more men than 
women. The examinations were identi- 
cal, and the examiners did not know 
whose papers were before them. As a 
result, Elizabeth Cooke, of the University 
of Michigan, wins the fellowship in phy- 
siology. Susan Rhodes Cutler, of the 
Western Reserve University, that of 
romance, languages and 





Helen Honor Tunnicliff, wins a fellowship 
in political science. Under the circum- 
stances, there could have been no favor- 
itism. The studies for which these honors 
were given were no child’s play. The old 
cry of the intellectual inferiority of 
women must cease before the proofs 
which come with opportunity. ; 


There was a notable gathering at the 
Woman’s Building, July 17. It was a re- 
union of the alumnz and pupils of the 
Troy Female Seminary, who met to do 
honor to the memory of Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard, the founder of the higher education 
of women. The Congress of Educators, 
one of the most notable of the many 
World's Fair gatherings, began the same 
day at the Lake Front Art Palace, and 
continued in session all this week. Some 
of the most eminent teachers in the 
world were on the programme for ad- 
dresses and essays. 


oh aoe — 


The women voters of Lincoln, Neb., at 
the last election questioned their candi- 
dates for members of the school board 
whether they would favor giving women 
and men equal wages for equal work. 
They are now gratified to see the men 
who received their votes insisting upon jus- 
tice being done to the women teachers. 
Other men for whom women have voted 
without question have utterly failed to do 
this. 

es eee 

Last Tuesday, July 18, was the anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the Declar- 
ation of Independence in Boston. Mrs. 
Abigail Adams, wife of John Adams, 
afterwards President of the United States, 
in a letter to her husband, then in Phil- 
adelphia, dated at Boston, 21st July, 
1776, says: 

Last Thursday, after hearing a very 
ood sermon, I went with the multitude 
nto King Street to hear the proclamation 

for independence read and proclaimed. 
Some field pieces with the train were 
brought there. The troops appeared 
under arms, and all the inhabitants as- 
sembled there, the small-pox preventing 
many thousands from the country. When 
Col. Crafts read from the balcony of the 
State House the proclamation, great at 
tention was given to every word. As 
soon as he ended, the cry from the balcony 
was ‘God save our American States,” and 
then three cheers rent the air. ‘The bells 
rang, the privateers fired, from the forts 
and batteries the cannon were discharged, 
the platoons followed, and every face ap- 
peared joyful. Mr. Bowdoin then gave a 
sentiment: ‘‘Stability and perpetuity to 
American independence.” After dinner 
the King’s Arms were taken down from 
the State House and every vestige of him 
from every place in which it appeared, 
and they were burnt in King Street. Thus 
ends royal authority in this State. And all 
the people shall say: ‘‘Amen.” 

Yet this noble woman, herself an out- 
spoken woman suffragist, and her female 
descendants, have for more than a 
century been disfranchised citizens of 
their native Commonwealth. The royal 
authority over women which ended 
in 1776, has been usurped and perpetuated 
by the men of Massachusetts. Soon it 
will come to anend. And all the people 
will again say: ‘‘Amen.” 


——_+oe— —_——_ 


The Women’s Astronomy Club, of New 
York, claims to have first observed the 
comet in the northern sky. The members 
discovered it at 9.30 o’clock, on Sunday 
evening, in the constellation Lynx, with- 
out having had any previcus notice of its 
existence, though information had pre- 


viously been sent to certain scientists from | 


Salt Lake City. This fact is greatly to 
the credit of the Women’s Club. 


+ 
or 





Mr. Theodore Stanton, writing in a 
newspaper letter concerning the recent 
commencement at Cornell University, 
says: ‘‘The co-education of the sexes 
gives a special stamp to Cornell. What 
was once an experimental innovation has 


literature. | become such an inherent part of the sys- 


Antoinette Ely, of the University of Cin- | tem that all discussion of it is humdrum. 


cinnati, the fellowship in Latin. 


Myra | The Commencement Day exercises offered 


Reynolds, from Vassar, takes that of Eng- one or two rather remarkable examples 
lish. Emily James Smith, of Bryn Mawr, | of the advance-stand on “the woman 


that of Greek. Madeline Wallin, from 


question” taken by this University. The 


the University of Minnesota, receives that | brightest oration was pronounced by a 


of political economy. Harriet C. Brainerd, 


woman, a graduate of the Law School let 


of Cornell, % fellowship in English. | it be noted, and she was preceded by a 
Cornelia M. Clapp, of Syracuse University, scarcely less eloquent young man who 
is the winner in biology. Maud Wilkin- made a strong appeal in favor of woman | 


son, of Wellesley, is winner in English. | suffrage. 


President Gates, of Amherst, 





that he came out squarely for the new 
education in his speech at the alumni 
dinner.” 


_ 
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An uproar was created last week in the 
House of Commons during the discussion 
of what share of representation the Irish 
Home Rule Bill should secure in the Im- 
perial Parliament. Sometime that day’s 
doings will stand historically in contrast 
with the coo] denial of Parliameutary 
Suftrage to all the women of Great Brit- 
ain, a denial in which Irish members have 
been prominent, and which Mr. Gladstone 
indorsed, after such women as Mrs. Faw- 
cett, Helen Taylor and Florence Night- 
ingale had petitioned for a quarter of a 
century, and while the Countess of Aber- 
deen and Lady Henry Somerset are even 
now asking in vain. 

The July number of the Woman's Pro- 
gress, the new and excellent Philadelphia 
magazine, has a very good likeness of 
Mary Grew, which all her friends will be 
glad to see and to keep. Besides this, 
the magazine has a variety of interesting 
articles. 

a. 

Last Monday was the sixth anniversary 
of the decease of Dorothea L. Dix. The 
annals of the United States record no life 
more self-sacrificing, no character more 
heroic, no career more useful than were 
those of that illustrious woman, who died 
on the 17th of July, 1887. Surely no 
friend of woman suffrage can afford to let 
the anniversary pass unnoticed. A sim- 
ple statement of facts is more impressive 
than any words of eulogy. Miss Dix was 
the apostle and pioneer of prison reform 
in this country. By persistent effort she 
effected a revolution in the methods of 
dealing with criminals, paupers, luna- 
tics, and destitute children. Yet she 
lived and died a disfranchised citizen. 


—— +o 
THE QUESTION OF DIGNITY. 


In her paper read before the New Cen- 
tury Guild of Philadelphia, Miss Turner 
next brings forward several of the favor- 
ite objections to equal suffrage in a bunch, 
as follows: 

It has been truly said that the elective 
franchise would diminish the purity, dig- 
nity and moral influence of women, and 
bring into the family circle a dangerous 
element of discord. Will women be strong 
enough to keep themselves from becomin 
corrupted by the thirst for power, posi- 
tion and spoil by which so many moral 
and intellectual giants have fallen? Can 
they withstand the temptations (and they 
would be many) which suffrage would 
offer? Is not their dignity in danger of 
being affected? If they be put on an 
equality with men in politics, will those 
men have the same respect for the sex? 

Here are five separate objections: that 
the possession of equal rights would dim- 
inish (1) women’s purity, (2) their dig- 
nity, (3) their moral influence, (4) that 
some women would succumb to political 
temptations, and (5) that discord would 
be made in the family. We will postpone 
the consideration of the moral inflnence 
question and the domestic discord ques- 
tion until next time, and deal with the 
other points this week. 

Those who fear that women’s dignity 
would suffer from a vote should consider 
what suffrage means. Roughly stated, 
the foundation principle of a republic is 
that, where everybody’s interests are 
concerned, we will take everybody’s opin- 
ion and go according to the wish of the 
greatest number. A vote is merely a 
written expression of opinion, written 
down and put into a box so that it can be 
counted. In thus taking a vote in order 
to get at the wish of the majority, certain 
classes of persons are always passed 
over, whose opinions, for one reason or 
another, are not thought to be worth 
counting. These classes are children, 
idiots, lunatics, criminals and women. 
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A fellowship in mathematics has gone to | the guest of the University, was evidently | 
Mary Frances Winston, of the University | so impressed by the spirit and juxtaposi- | 


of Wisconsin. 


Vassar, in the person of ' tion of this portion of the programme, | 


in danger of being affected” if they are 
‘*put on an equality with men in politics,” 
should remember that women are now 
placed on an equality politically, not with 
average men, but with idiots, lunatics 
and criminals. There is no especial dig- 
nity in such a position. If they were 
placed upon an equality with their hus- 
bands and brothers, instead of upon a 
level (politically) with babies and felons, 
it would plainly add to their dignity, and 
to the respect with which they would be 
regarded. Does any one suppose Speaker 
Flynn, of New Jersey, would have ex- 
pressed himself so contemptuously about 
women who protested against the legaliz- 
ing of racetracks and gambling, if he had 


been dependent upon their votes for his 
reélection ? 

It is feared that women’s purity would 
be impaired by voting; but such has not 
been the case thus far in the places where 
women vote. School suffrage has not 
been found injurious to women’s morals. 
In England, a few years ago, Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill and a number of highly 
conservative Euglishwomen issued a for- 
mal ‘tremonstrance” against the exten- 
sion of Parliamentary suffrage to women. 
In this remarkable document, they were 
careful to explain that they had no objec- 
tion to municipal suffrage, and even 
thought its responsibilities had had a 
beneficial effect upon the characters of 
women. After more than twenty years’ 
experience of municipal woman suffrage, 
this testimony from the most intensely 
conservative women in England has spe- 
cial value. In 1882, after Wyoming women 
had had full suffrage since 1869, Gov. 
Hoyt said in his message to the Legisla- 
ture: 

Elsewhere, objectors persist in callin 
this honorable statute of ours an experi- 
ment. We know it is not. Under it we 
have better laws, better officers, better 
institutions, better morals, and a higher 
social condition in general. Not one of 
the predicted evils, such as loss of native 
delicacy and disturbance of home rela- 
tions, has followed in its train. 

There is no very obvious reason why it 
should be injurious to purity to take an 
intelligent interest in public questions, or 
an abatement of dignity to be recognized 
as worthy of having one’s opinion 
counted. 

Miss Turner would probably admit that 
suffrage, like most other things, is elevat- 
ing or degrading according to the use that 
is made of it—elevating if exercised 
purely and patriotically, degrading if ex- 
ercised selfishly and for “spoils.” But, 
Miss Turner asks, would not women suc- 
cumb to the temptations to use it un- 
worthily? Doubless some women would. 
There is no privilege known to the race 
that some persons, of both sexes, will 
not abuse; but that is no reason why half 
the race should be shut out. from any such 
privilege. To illustrate: A young Italian 
lady once described to me the education 
of her grandmother, who had been a Cor- 
sican girl belonging to one of the first 
families of the island. She was carefully 
instructed in everything that it was 
thought a young woman should know; she 
spoke several languages fluently, was an 
accomplished horsewoman, etc., but she 
was never taught to read or write, for 
fear she might receive and answer love- 
letters. Of course, if a woman can read 
and write, she may carry on a clandestine 
correspondence; if she walks abroad un- 
veiled, she may ogle passers-by; and 
doubtless the Chinese would assure us 
that if women’s feet were not cramped, 
many women would gad about, to the 
neglect of their domestic duties. But is the 
level of social purity higher in the coun- 
tries of veiled faces and zenanas than it is 
with us; or are the homes of China better 
cared for than those of England and the 
United States? It is not found that 
women are more apt than men to abuse 
any of these other privileges; nor, where 
they vote, are they found more apt than 
men to abuse their political privileges. 

A. 8. B. 


ak fe 
ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Equal Suftrage Club of Odin, I11., 
recently gave a reception to their presi- 
dent, Mrs. Adeline M. Swain, in honor of 
her seventy-third birthday. 

Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant and Mrs. 
Carrie Lane Chapman are announced as 
speakers on W. C. T. U. day, July 28, at 
the Lakeside (O.) Assembly, which means 
that the question of woman suffrage will 
be ably presented there. 

Mrs. Mary Roark, president of the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Sorosis,and wife of President 
Roark, of State College, is author of an 


cation,” published in The Illustrated Ken- 


co-education and says: 
All unjust discriminations on account of | 
sex must be done away with. Women are | 
the most prominent contributors to the | 
educational! literature of the day. They 

form the great army of our public school 
teachers. They are in the facultiesof our | 
smaller colleges, high schools, normal and | 
rivate schools. e need more women | 
or the faculties of our great colleges and 
universities. Half of our State and county | 
trustees, of our school boards, examin- 
ers, school inspectors and commissioners 
should be women. ... We need munic- 
ipal s for women, to remove the 





school] question entirely from party pol- 
F. M. A. 


itics. 


able paper on ‘*Recent Tendencies in Edu- 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss JULIA WASABURN, M.D., of 
Lexington, was recently elected vice- 
president of the Homeopathic Medical 
Society of Kentucky. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe read a paper 
on “Optimism and Pessimism as Social 
Forces” at the first meeting of the Town 
and Country Club, at Newport, on 
Tuesday, the 11th inst. 

Mrs. CECILA E. WENTWORTH, the New 
York artist, residing in Paris, who has 
made a specialty of religious subjects, 
has just had her canvas in this year’s 
Salon—*‘La Foi”—bought by the French 
government for the Luxembourg Gallery. 

Mrs. MAuwER, of Kansas City, Kan., is 
the first woman lawyer to make an argu- 
ment before the State Board of Pardons. 
She appeared before the board and made 
an excellent argument in behalf of a man 
who, she held, had been unjustly sent to 
the penitentiary. 

MADAME TEL SENO, a Japanese lawyer, 
is said to be the only feminine member 
of the bar in the land of the Mikako. She 
was educated in this country. In addi- 
tion to actively following the duties of 
her profession, she takes a great and 
practical interest in the welfare of her 
sex, and has founded a training school 
for women. 

Mrs. PALMER has just given another 
proof of her kindness of heart and exquis- 
ite tact, by donating the whole of the 
salary paid her by Congress for her duties 
as president of the Board of Lady Man- 
agers for the purpose of bringing as many 
as possible of the poor children of the 
city to see the Fair. The amount is 
nearly $7,000. 

Mrs. LypiA BRADLEY, of Peoria, Illi- 
nois, has been instrumental in establish- 
ing a Horological institute in that city. 
Mrs. Bradley purchased a large watch 
factory in Peoria, with all the tools and ma- 
chinery, and Mr. Parsons, who had already 
established a school for watch-makers 
at La Porte, Indiana, removed to that 
point on the invitation of Mrs. Bradley, 
who furnished the money necessary for 
the enterprise. The school is largely 
attended, affords equal privileges to both 
sexes, and has a thorough course of in- 
struction in optics and in making and 
repairing watches, chronometers, etc. 

Mrs. R. H. SPENCER, at the late Get- 
tysburg celebration, received the medal 
of the New York Commission, presented 
to her by General Carr. ‘To the question, 
‘*How can the commission bestow one of 
these medals upon a woman?” General 
Carr said: ‘*‘Mrs. Spencer is the regularly 
appointed nurse of the One Hundred and 
Forty-seventh New York Volunteers. She 
came up with the regiment, began her work 
while the first day’s fight was going on, 
and remained here till her services were 
called for in other fields.”” Mrs. Spencer, 
after a momentary struggle with her 
feelings, returned thanks for the token, 
and added, raising the silk badge pre- 
sented by the One Hundred and Forty- 
seventh Veteran Association: “I have 
| already been dubbed a veteran, General, 
| but I shall value this as coming from my 
| State.” 
| Miss Sopu1a Haypen, the architect of 
‘the Woman’s Building, recently was 
| given a reception by the board of lady 
managers. The gathering was appropri- 
| ately held in the assembly room of that 
| building, and two hundred of the ladies 
| prominently connected with the Fair were 
| present. Miss Hayden is a Boston girl, 

and was graduated from the School of 
| Technology three years ago. The design 
‘for this building was her first professional 
| effort. When the women connected with 
the Fair first organized, two years ago, 
they sent out circulars to the women 
architects of the country, asking for de- 
, Signs for this building, and offering prizes 
for the same. Over a dozen were re- 
| ceived. From this number Miss Hayden’s 








tuckian. She rejoices in the extension of | was selected, and three were awarded 


prizes. The result of her work has been 
one of the most beautiful, practical and 
admired structures on the grounds. After 
the addresses and Miss Hayden’s response, 
given with a charming diffidence, which 
showed her to be more at home in the 
studio than on the platform, Mrs. Briggs, 
commissioner from Nebraska, presented a 
silver candelabrum to the building from 


| the women of her State, and in behalf of 
| the same women, a beautiful gold thimble 


to Mrs. Palmer for her earnest work to 
promote the interests of women at the 
Fair. 
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FALSE STANDARDS. 


Taking up an old number of Sartcin’s 
Magazine, published in 1849, my attention 
was at once arrested by an article written 
by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, a popular writer 
of that day, on English and American 
manners, which holds up to merited con- 
tempt some of the false ideas, curious 
enough to quote here, which were preva- 
lent in England less than fifty years ago. 

English pulpits preach as virtues *‘con- 
descension” to the rich and “submission 
and deference” to the poor. The Quar- 
terly Revicw, in a series of remarks on the 
subject of “governesses,” which are in- 
tended to be highly humane and generous 
in their tone, after describing a governess 
as a being who is our equal by birth, 
manners and education, but our inferior 
in worldly wealth, remarks: ‘‘The line 
which severs a governess from her em- 

loyers is not one which will take care of 

tself, as in the case of a servant. If she 
sits at table, she does not shock you; if 
she opens her mouth, she does not distress 
ou. Her appearance and manners are 
ikely to be as good as your own; her 
education rather better. There is nothing 
upon the face of the thing to stamp her 
as having been called to a different state 
of life from that in which it has pleased 
God to place you, and therefore the dis- 
tinction es to be kept up by a fictitious 
barrier. She is a burden and restraint in 
society, as all must be who are placed 
ostensibly at the same table, and yet are 
forbidden to help themselves to the same 
viands. She must, to all intents and pur- 

oses, live alone, or she transgresses that 
fnvisible but rigid line which establishes 
the distance between herself and her em- 
ployers.” 

This state of things is so entirely in 
accordance with the author’s view of 
right, says Mrs. Kirkland, that he adds a 
protest against being suspected of “a 
hope, or even a wish,” to see it remedied. 
He adds: 

We must ever keep them in a sort of 
isolation, for it is the only means for 
maintaining that distance which the re- 
serve of English manners and the decorum 
of English families exact. 

According to the Quarterly Review of 
little more than forty years ago, then, the 
superiority of one human being over an- 
other consists in the possession of wealth, 
since it is admitted that the governess is 
an equal by birth and a superior in edu- 
cation. However much the sensible Eng- 
lish man or woman may deprecate such 
ideas to-day, every honor being paid to all 
who distinguish themselves in literature, 
art, science and philanthropy, the fact 
remains that the whole organization of 
their society is based on distinctions of 
titles, ancestry and wealth. In England 
we expect the rigid etiquette, the laws of 
precedence, the conventional ideas, which 
form the bulwark of their tradition of 
usages and customs. 

In America, the etiquette of Washing- 
ton society seems to be aping, in a meas- 
ure, the customs of foreign courts, and is 
entirely at variance with the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence, on which 
the institutions of this country are 
founded. In forms of entertainment 
alone, why cannot a different system ob- 
tain, whose first principle shall be that 
each guest, as a guest, shall receive equal 
attention from host and hostess, and that 
laws of precedence which cause such 
rivalries and strife, with their minute 
points of superiority and inferiority, based 
on worldly distinctions, be done away 
with altogether? Then shall each indi- 
vidual receive the respect due to him or 
to her for merit only. Victor Hugo, in 
his Résumé at the close of his ‘“‘Things 
Seen,” gives the experience of a lifetime 
in a brief and beautiful summary. He 
has met and been personally acquainted 
with all classes and conditions of men. 
He has grasped the white hand of the 
prince and the brown hand of the peasant. 
He has known the aristocrat and the 
artisan, the poet and the mechanic. After 
all have passed in review before his men- 
tal vision, hé comes to this conclusion: 
“I bow only to genius; I kneel only to 
goodness.” 

No truly great minds are elated by the 
acquisition of worldly advantages, or 
suffer any depreciation of self-respect in 
the loss of them. Great minds, says the 
adage, think alike. ‘There can no evil 
befall a good man, whether he be alive or 
dead,” says Socrates. ‘‘Nothing without 
can harm you,” says Dante; and Marcus 
Aurelius, Shakespeare, and the poets give 
the same testimony. The glowing words 
of Robert Burns, in his stinging revolt at 
injustice to manhood, live to-day in “A 
man’s a man for a’ that.” 

The minds from whom have come words 
that bless and comfort and console us to- 
day have not belonged to men who have 
sought for themselves great wealth, titles 
and worldly distinctions. Who so poor 
as Socrates, yet who so rich? 

Thoreau tells us of a tribe of savages 


blindly as such women have worshipped 
rank and titles in England, which is a 
greater absurdity than in the other sex, 
since the wealth and offices have been 
acquired, not by them, but by their 
fathers, husbands, brothers or sons. One 
ein think a man justifiable in taking laud- 
able satisfaction in competence acquired 
by intelligence, industry or thrift, or by 
office that has been awarded by virtue of 
trust reposed in him. But that women 
should imagine themselves superior to 
other women for being allied, in some 
relation, to men who have acquired 
wealth or office, is another matter. But 
the Mother of the Gracchi had a right to 
be proud of the sons she had reared to 
virtue. In this country, fortunes fluctu- 
ate to such a degree that the woman who 
was rich yesterday is poor to-day, and 
vice versa; so that, if she thinks herself 
superior by the possession of wealth at 
one time, she must, then, to be consistent, 
rank herself inferior when losses and 
poverty overtake her. The false ideas 
that have been current in America will 
die out, it is to be hoped, in the near 
future, since everything at the present 
day points to new and enlarged fields of 
usefulness, and changed and improved 
conditions for women. 

Some women, leaders in society, have 
held the position of teacher as inferior to 
theirown. To be a successful teacher, a 
woman must possess a good and cultivated 
mind, the stamp of which she has the 
power to impress on the minds of the 
daughters of the fine lady, whose time is 
devoted to dress and to out-doing other 
women in the splendor of her entertain- 
ments, equipage, jewels, etc. Yet the 
fine lady, when charity is the fashion, 
may go down into the mission schools and 
teach the most ordinary children, with 
unkempt hair and untidy clothing, and 
be thought none the worse for it. The 
girl has been taught that it is no crime to 
marry for money or position,—to sell 
herself for life,—with no affection for the 
man to whom she pledges herself. 

Hampered as women have been by lack 
of training, in any one direction, to fit 
them for life, all over this land to-day 
come accounts of what they are doing in 
different departments. Compare the ideas 
regarding women in the Old Testament, 
and in the East to-day, as well as in Utah, 
with those generally prevalent in America 
now, and we cannot fail to see that the 
world has progressed, and is still pro- 
gressing. The name of Martha Washing- 
ton will go down to posterity as a worthy 
helpmeet to her honored husband, but 
that of Abigail Adams is memorable for 
her own heroic qualities in trying times. 
No one had any anxiety to know to whom 
Maria Mitchell was related, but counted 
it sufficient honor to meet her. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe might once have been 
pointed out as Professor Stowe’s wife 
and Henry Ward Beecher’s sister, but to- 
day she is famous all over our country 
and the world for the divine genius which 
espoused the cause of the down-trodden 
slave, the eloquence of which has charmed 
all hearts in her powerful appeal for 
humanity. 

It is a day for the individuality of the 


sex to be recognized, and a new version | 


of the familiar line may be the watch- 
word, ‘‘A woman’s a woman for a’ that.” 
ANNA OLCOTT CROMMELIN. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





+o 
NEW MEDICAL OPPORTUNITIES. 





Editors Woman's Journat: 

The co-education of the sexes in medi- 
cal schools is of practical value to both 
men and women. Women students gain 
confidence in themselves by having an 
opportunity of comparing their class work 
and standing with that of men students, 
and men students coming in daily contact 


with women in the studies necessary in a | 


medical education, will naturally have 
greater respect for women physicians than 
those who have been educated alone. 

The Hering Homceopathic Medical Col- 
lege of Chicago, a school opened a year 
ago for the education of both sexes, has 
taken a step in advance by filling two of 
its chairs with women. Dr. Carrie Shaw, 
a graduate of Hahnemann Medical College 
of Chicago, fills the chair of physiology 
and hygiene. Sheis a very efficient, thor- 
ough and systematic instructor, and is 
highly appreciated by those who are so 
fortunate as to listen to her lectures. 

Dr. Florence Taft fills the chair of dis- 
eases of women, and brings to the college 
a wide and successful experience in that 
department. Both are women of whom 
the profession may well be proud, and 
another advance step in woman’s cause is 
gained. 

Dr. Whitney, a woman of culture and 


who give to each member a name which | influence, has been elected a member of 


tells of some quality possessed, or of 
some merited distinction. Is not this in 
advance of the civilized man who prides 
himself on what his ancestors have done? 

In America, women of narrow minds 





have worshipped wealth and office as 


the Board of Trustees of Hering College, 
and now, if the trustees will fill the chair 
of obstetrics and diseases of children with 
a woman, it will stand upon a correct 
basis of representation. 

A great deal has been said and wiitten 


| about women getting out of their sphere, 
but the fact that men get out of their 
| sphere has never dawned upon the public 
|mind. Men in obstetrics and the diseases 
' of children are out of their sphere, what- 
|ever the world may say or think. Men 
dress-makers are a long way out of their 
sphere, as are men milliners, and the man- 
ufacturers of women’s undergarments. 
| Think of it—men clamoring about women 
| trying to be men, when their own sex are 





| entering all of the avenues that belong es- | 
/on the Gospel, which for eighteen hun- | 
dred years has been the sure foundation | 


| pecially to women. Many men wear 


corsets to make themselves look pretty. | 
On Dupont Street, in San Francisco, this | 


sign may be seen: 
Gentlemen's Corsets made to Measure. 


| thoroughly for some kind of business. 
The demand for woman’s work is increas- 
| ing in all directions, and she knows not 
| how soon she may be called. 
RACHEL S. TENNEY, M. D. 
Independence, Kan. 
Siti 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY FOR WOMEN. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The conscientious attention of Christian 
suffragists should be arrested by an utter- 
ance of the General Assembly of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church held in 
May, in Macon, Ga. It occurs in a report 
read on the Young People’s Society, and 
runs: 

The session must absolutely enforce the 
injunction of Scripture forbidding women 
to speak in churches (1 Cor. 11: 34), or in 
any way failing to observe that relative 
subordination to men that is taught in 
1 Cor. 11: 13 and other places. 

Whether or not the report was adopted 
as the authoritative expression of the 
General Assembly, my newspaper account 
does not inform me; I hope not. But that 
a report containing such sentiments could 
find a hearing in the supreme council of 
an evangelical church, should arouse us to 
the fact that as yet we have not succeeded 
in placing before the churches our claim 
for the co-ordination of the sexes on the 
plain biblical foundation, which it is both 
our privilege and duty todo. The claims 
of women suffragists do not admit the 
subordination of women to men as right 
and religious. As Christians we deny that 
any such doctrine can be legitimately de- 
duced from the Scriptures. On the con- 
trary, we declare that the co-ordination 
of the sexes, and freedom for both, are 
fundamental principles of Scriptural mo- 
rality, and in express conformity with 
the mission and promises of Jesus Christ. 

It cannot be successfully controverted 
that the sexes were co-ordinate in rights 
and powers in the social relations de- 
scribed in Genesis, before sin subverted 
the primal social order. Jesus asserted 
the continuous authority of the primal 
social order, when He referred to it as 
still the law for the marriage relation. 
(Matt. 19: 4—9.) The subversion of the 
primal order was the work of the devil; 
and “To this end was the Son of God 
manifested, that he might destroy the 
works of the devil” (1 John 5: 3); so the 
duty of His followers is to teach and 
maintain co-ordination, not to ‘enforce 
| subordination.” Christ’s promise to His 
| true disciples that “the truth shall make 
| you free,” is incompatible with the en- 
| forced subordination of women to men. 
| Now I fear we suffragists have been 
derelict in holding up the truths of Scrip- 
| ture to those who oppose themselves, 
since, in the face of such plain declara- 
tions of Scripture for freedom and co- 
ordination, an assemblage of men, moved 
by a sin-begotten love of domination, have 
ventured in the name of the Bible to pro- 
mulgate sentiments which well-instructed 
Christians must unfalteringly denounce 
as infidel. As this assembly report has 
drawn a widespread attention to this 
false view, it is a propitious time for us to 
break off our sin of omission and exert 
ourselves to show our Scriptural reasons 
for the faith that is in us. Here is a 
sphere in which women can exercise equal 
rights without waiting for the passage 
| of legal enactments. Every evangelical 
| church holds that the Bible is the su- 
| preme rule of faith, and urges women as 
| well as men to study it. The most unre- 
| generate spirit in that General Assembly 

would not have cared to endorse that 
| report if he had learned, by previous expe- 
| rience in his home pulpit, that he could 
| not wrest Scripture to the subordination 
of women without being promptly refuted 
by women well grounded in the biblical 
| law of freedom. 

It is lamentable that unbelief in a prin- 
| ciple of Christian morality should be 
| strong enough to find an expression in 
| the General Assembly ; but since it exists, 
it is better for Christian suffragists, bat- 
tling for the establishment of that princi- 
ple in government, that such unbelief 
should declare itself openly where it can 
be met face to face, rather than lurk 
secretly in the consciences of half-in- 
structed Christians, making them deaf or 











Let all women be encouraged by the | 
| signs of the times, and prepare themselves | 


| listless to our appeals for reform. Since 
a clearer light on a great Christian prin- 
ciple has been vouchsafed to us than to 
others, it is our duty to impart that light 
with patience and gentleness; for our 
strife with the world to embody that 
principle in secular government does not 
release us from our duty as soldiers of the 
Cross to maintain the Gospel according to 
our measure of faith. It would be an ill- 
omened and short-lived boon to gain suf- 
frage, if we fail to establish each advance 


for the superstructure of human freedom. 


that Scripture inculcates the co-ordina- 
tion of the sexes; we must meet opposers 
or doubters on the ground where they 
stand; and so state principles and explain 
objections that all sincere searchers for 
truth shall be satisfied. For this purpose 
a thorough study of the Scriptures, with 
the particular aim of learning its teach- 
ings on the true position of women and 
the duty of freedom, will yield a rich re- 
turn in strengthening our own faith, and 
in providing weapons from the armory of 
God which none can withstand. Then, 
when women in the home, and as teachers 
in school and Sunday school, have them- 
selves instructed the youth in the biblical 
doctrines of the co-ordination of the sexes 
and of freedom, there will be no place for 
such reports from General Assemblies to 
Young People’s Societies. 
LAURA Clay. 
White Hall, Ky., June 27, 1893. 


——_+or 
WANTED—JUSTICE NOT CHIVALRY. 


CoLuMBus, GA., JULY 17, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

From a recent issue of the Columbus, 
Ga., Sunday Herald I copy the following 
paragraphs as they were placed: 

Alex Mitchell, the Greek fruit dealer, 
who made improper advances to Miss 
Eula Skinner, who was clerking for him 
last Christmas, was tried on Friday. He 
was found guilty, and fined $50. 


Nick Brascia, the Italian musician, 
charged with assault and battery upon a 
son of Mr. Bob Thweatt, was also tried 
Friday, found guilty, and fined $100. 

Can intelligent thinking men and women 
who earnestly desire good government, 
read such contrasted court decisions, and 
fail to see the evil reverting on society 
and humanity from women’s disfranchise- 
ment? the evil and wrong accruing 
to women from their being excluded from 
serving on juries in cases where their 
interests are so deeply involved? Here is 
a decision making assault and battery an 
offense calling for a heavier fine, double 
that imposed on a man—some woman’s 
‘natural protector” (?)—who makes im- 
proper advances to a woman. Do such 
court decisions come from ‘‘our Southern 
chivalrous men, who will look after 
women’s interests” without women 
troubling themselves? 

This, then, is an instance of men’s actual 
defence of women, not going into the 
details of numerous instances where, to 
our knowledge, gross insults have been 
imposed on women and little girls work- 
ing in factories. Possibly, having no 
‘*natural protectors,” their cases drift 
along, or are never redressed, because 
they are ‘‘only factory people.” 

Women are wearying of that bogus 
article so long counterfeited for chivalry. 
They are preferring justice instead; and 
indeed, until men are just to women, let 
them not dare attempt chivalry; for they 
will surely make a signal failure. Only 
that man can lay rightful claim to chiv- 
alry who is first just; only that man is 
just who claims for himself only what he 
willingly accords every other human 
creature. MIRIAM Howarp Du Bose. 

1123 Fourth Avenue. 


_ ~o 


TIME FOR QUIET WORK. 


NEW YORK, JULY 6, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway’s address 
on “How to Enfranchise Women,” pub- 
lished in your late issue, is full of prac- 
tical and sensible counsel. It applies to 
every State in the country. Public 
speeches and agitation are desirable when 
success is beyond reach, but at times 
when it is within reach, they are not only 
useless but often fatal, and true friends 
of freedom should frown them down. 
The ‘“‘still-hunt” work (as Mrs. Duniway 
styles it) is the work that wins. It is 
perfectly true, as she says, that women 
cannot get suffrage, manacled as they 
are, without the aid of men; and that 
‘‘an army of lecturers” may upset deep- 
laid plans of the political leaders who 
would otherwise enfranchise women. She 





| support candidates who cannot possibly 
_ be elected, and not to make the suffrage 
| cause unpopular by loading it with other 
| issues. It is much stronger alone. 
The methods Mrs. Duniway advises are 
precisely correct. ‘lo complete her state- 
ment, she needs to add that the ‘“‘few 


It is not enough that we ourselves believe 


is right, too, in advising women not to | 








voters in every precinct” who are in- 
tensely in earnest to set women free, will 
fall very far short of a majority in a 
popular vote on women’s liberation. Yet 
when banded, not to run hopeless candi- 
dates, but to hold the balance, as a small 
party, between the candidates of the great 
parties, quietly helping a Republican or a 
Democratic suffragist to every possible 
vote, and scratching every foe on either 
ticket, these few men are a mighty power. 
Hence this is the true method, while 
a constitutional amendment agitation is, 
I hold, a waste of time, strength and cash. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
—_————“~or— 


THE WHITE LIFE FOR TWO. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


Let me thank you for your faithful re- 
port of the Congress at Chicago. I have 
read every word of it with gratitude and 
thanksgiving that so many wise, brave 
men and women were working, praying, 
thinking, for the power to stem the deep 
current of crime of such dark stain that 
only the blood shed on Calvary can wash 
it out. Thankful for every word, let me 
especially thank Rev. Mr. Lloyd Jones for 
his earnest words for boys; for means to 
help boys as we do girls; for public 
opinion that will expect purity of boys as 
it does of girls. The world, the flesh, and 
the devil are against our boys, our beauti- 
ful boys! The world that expects boys 
to rush from the pure life of their homes 
at the side of the mother and sisters who 
are ‘‘pure in heart that they may see God,” 
pure as the lilies God makes, where they 
have spent a few beautiful years, to dens 
of iniquity, to lives fit only for the beasts 
that have no souls, the “ flesh” that is 
inherited with all its ‘‘sinful lusts” from 
generation after generation of fathers 
trained in the same way, the devil that 
puts into men’s hearts the thoughts that 
lead to such laws as State regulation of 
vice! What right have men to say to our 
boys, ‘‘You are so vile, so like dangerous 
animals, so utterly incapable of self con- 
trol, so unworthy of all respect, that 
some women, some of the girls that might 
be good and pure and sweet in homes 
made like Paradise by their presence, 
some of those for whom Christ died, must 
be set apart to live lives too dark and 
dreadful to be spoken of, to die forever, 
because they must ‘tbe pure in heart 
who see God?” What right has any man 
to say that one woman shall drag out a 
long life of shame, and be damned for- 
ever, because he must have the “State 
furnish the means for his soul-destroying 
pleasures.” Ah, no! it was not for that 
that God teaches a woman to rejoice that 
a ‘*man is born into the world.” Thank 
God that Mr. Jones will teach the boys of 
his church that ‘‘those who are strong 
must help the weak, and not please them- 
selves.” That is the point at which we 
must begin, for surely the other teaching 
has been fearful in its results. Mothers, 
even, have grown hopeless of anything 
else. Years ago, when children were 
growing up in a happy home, boys and 
girls, beautiful alike in mind and body, 
boys as pure in thought and word as the 
lily-like sisters beside them — the young 
mother would go to an old friend, whose 
children and grandchildren had grown up, 
and ask for words of advice and guid- 
ance in training the bright young spirits 
entrusted to her. With fear and trem- 
bling the young mother heard her friend 
say: ‘*Your daughters will grow up pure 
gold in any community in which you are 
placed ; your sons—ah, after a while you 
will have to shut your eyes to the sins of 
your sons, and love them all the same!” 
Alas, how often do we see this true! It 
must be wrong teaching, begun at eight or 
ten years of age. Quoting General Grant’s 
remark that ‘‘coarse jokes should not be 
made, because gentlemen were present,” 
once, to a bright boy only eight years old, 
I told him how “without fear and with- 
out reproach” such soldiers and men 
could be. He looked up earnestly, saying: : 
‘‘Auntie, don’t you suppose Gen. Grant 
and Gen. Lee were the only men or boys 
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Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, 





in the world that thought that?’ My 
heart ached as I looked at the beautiful 
boy, only one year at school, in the world, 
away from his pure mother’s side, with 
that as the result of his observation of 
‘‘men or boys.” ‘To teach our boys self- 
control, to make ‘‘no provision for the 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof,” to open 
every door of self-support to women, to 
make both sexes guard their bodies as the 
“temples of the Holy Ghost,” must be 
the teaching of our ministers, our school 
teachers, and our parents. Our boys are 
not a hopeless class, weak and tempted 
though they may be when youth’s hot 
blood is hard to control, making them 
strong in temptations, weak in resistance, 
for they have loving hearts, noble ambi- 
tions and desires that can be roused by 
the faithful friend or parent or teacher. 
It is our law-makers, the men who make 
such horrible temptations, who say, ‘You 
are tempted to do wrong; we will provide 
the means. When a father was asked to 
sign a petition tothe Legislature to raise 
the age at which a girl could legally (oh, 
monstrous words) consent to her own 
ruin, he said coolly: ‘*Oh, no, that would 
be making a deadly crime of what is only 
the natural temptation of youth.” 

The Bible says, ‘‘Fear not them that kill 
the body.” We make laws protecting 
human life in every possible way ; and yet 
talk of legalizing the destruction of the 
souls of men and women wholesale. The 
very stones cry out against such in- 
iquity. Thank God, new light is shining 
on dark paths. The “white life for two” 
is the gospel now preached. For our boys 
let us have ‘‘clean hands and pure hearts” 





as well as for our girls! H. H. D. 
Culpeper, Va. 
——~+@>—__———- 
LAW REPORTS WANTED BY WASHING- 


TON WOMEN. 


GOLDENDALE, WASH., JULY 10, 1893. 
Editor’s Woman's Journal: 

At the late session of the F. A. and I. U. 
of the State of Washington the committee 
appointed to consider ‘‘the good of the 
order” reported among other resolutions 
the following: 

We, your committee, recommend the follow- 
ing six questions for discussion in all the local 
alliances throughout the State: 

That the right of franchise be granted to 
women, with the same qualifications that are 
required of men. 

‘That the statute law on page 368, statutes of 
‘91, whereby a husband is now permitted to sell 
community property without the knowledge or 
consent of the wife, be so amended that a deed 
or mortgage is only lawful with the signature of 
both husband and wife. 

How does that tally with Rev. Buckley ? 
If he ever visits Washington, I suggest 
that he announce his coming so that we 
may be ready to tender him an ovation 
which shall voice our estimate of the 
man. Mrs. SADE SMITH LONG, 

Pres. Klickitat Co. E. S. Club. 
+r 


ACTIVITY IN NEW JERSEY. 


Dr. Mary Hussey, of Orange, N. J., at 
the recent School of Methods of the New 
Jersey W. C. T. U. held at Ocean Grove, 
July 6 and 7, distributed 1,200 suffrage 
leaflets. Six hundred more she left for 
use with the Asbury Park Superintend- 
ent of Franchise, and one hundred with 
Dr. Ella Prentis Upham, School Trustee. 
She also read a paper on the 7th inst., on 
the Political Situation in Kansas. It was 
preceded by a paper by Mrs. J. M. Pullen, 
of Camden, superintendent of franchise 
of the Camden W.C.T.U. Both papers 
were applauded whenever they were re- 
ferred to by Mrs. Quigley, Mrs. H. S. 
Moore, and other speakers. The Asbury 
Park Daily Journal gave an abstract under 
the heading, ‘‘Bound to Vote.” Mrs. 
Pullen and Mrs. Demorest joined the New 
Jersey W. 5S. A. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN UNDER THE 
Laws OF RHODE ISLAND. Compiled by 
Mary A. Greene, LL. B. R. I. Branch 
Association Collegiate Alumnz, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 1893. 


This is a condensation of facts and fig- 
ures under the heads of Political Siatus, 
Individual Status, Property Rights, Cus- 
tody and Guardianship of Children. It is 
complete up to and including 1892. Every 
woman in Rhode Island should procure a 
copy and make a careful study of the 
facts therein contained. Miss Greene de- 
serves the warmest thanks and gratitude 
of Rhode Island women. H. B. B. 


ENDEAVUR DOIN’s DOWN TO THE COR- 
NERS. By Rev. J. F. Cowan. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 1893. Price, $1.50. 


A story told in Yankee dialect describes 
the ‘Christian Endeavorers” and their 
doings at ‘the Corners,” their trials and 
triumphs. Good Jonathan Hayseed, an 
odd compound of farmer, reformer, hu- 
morist, and Christian, allows that long- 
winded prayers are played out and secta- 
rian fences all down. As a practical, pop- 
ular contribution to an important social 
movement this ‘‘back country” story may 
be used by those seeking to promote the 
objects of the Christian Endeavor Soci- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
A BOY AS AN EMETIC. 


Apropos to the death of Zipp, the big 
elephant at Baraboo, Wis., in consequence 
of having swallowed a chain weighing 
ninty pounds, the following incident was 
called up and related by Dr. Hume, of 
Denver: 

“Just before the death of the much- 
lamented Phineas T. Barnum, I was tour- 
ing in Connecticut, and called upon the 
great showman at Bridgeport. He invited 
me to see the circus animals in winter 
quarters. On arriving at the great cara- 
vansary, Mr. Barnum was informed that 
Beta, the prize trick elephant, was ailing. 
All the symptoms of the poor beast 
pointed to the fact that she was suffering 
from acute gastralgia, and means had 
been tried to relieve her without avail. 

‘It was finally discovered that Beta 
had by some means wrenched off an iron 
bar from her stall, and, as it could not be 
found, it was surmised that she had swal- 
lowed it. 

‘‘Mr. Barnum saw that poor Beta must 
soon succumb to the inflammation caused 
by such a large piece of iron in her 
stomach, and with ready wit resolved ona 
unique plan to remove it. Attached to 
his winter hotel was a small colored boy 
who went by the name of Nigger Joe. He 
was but little larger than a full grown 
possum. P. T. sent for him, and explained 
that he must take a rubber tube in his 
mouth to breathe through, and, with a 
rope around his waist, must go down into 
the elephant’s stomach and get out that 
bar of iron. 

“Joe rolled his eyes and objected, but 
he knew his employer too well to refuse. 
Accordingly, Joe was anointed with a 
pound of vaseline, and, Beta being safely 
gagged, he was gently pushed down the 
giant throat head first, a smooth stick, 
well oiled, landing him at the bottom. 
According to instructions, the boy soon 
gave three tugs at the rope to be pulled 
out again, and sure enough, tightly 
clasped in Joe’s hands was the offending 
and indigestible iron bar. It is needless 
to say that Beta’s life was saved, and that 
Nigger Joe was handsomely rewarded for 
his cure of the valuable elephant’s indi- 
gestion.” —St. Louis Republic. 

— oo 


THE EARLY OWL. 


BY OLIVER HERFORD. 


An owl once lived in a hollow tree, 

And he was as wise as wise could be. 

The branch of learning he didn’t know 
Could scarce on the tree of knowledge grow. 
He knew the tree from branch to root, 

And an ow! like that can afford to hoot. 





And he hooted—until, alas! one day, 

He chanced to hear in a casual way, 

An insignificant little bird 

Make use of a term he had never heard. 

He was flying to bed in the dawning light 
When he heard her singing with all her might, 
‘‘Hurray! Hurray for the early worm!” 


‘Dear me,’’ said the owl, ‘‘what a singular term! 
I would look it up if it weren’t so late. 

I must rise at dusk to investigate. 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes an owl healthy and stealthy and wise!’’ 


So he slept like an honest ow! all day, 
And rose in the early twilight gray, 
And went to work in the dusky light 
To look for the early worm all night. 


He searched the country for miles around, 
But the early worm was not to be found; 

So he went to bed in the dawning light 

And looked for the worm again next night. 
And again and again and again and again 

He sought and he sought, but all in vain, 

Till he must have sought for a year and a day 
For the early worm in the twilight gray. 


At last in despair he gave up the search, 

And was heard to remark as he sat on his perch 

By the side of his nest in the hollow tree, 

‘‘The thing is as plain as night to me— 

Nothing can shake my conviction firm, 

There’s no such thing as the early worm.” 
——___~+@9—__—_— 

BIRDS AS SURGEONS. 


Some interesting observations relating 
to the surgical treatment of wounds by 
birds were recently brought by M. Fatio 
before the Physical Society of Geneva. 
He quotes the case ofa snipe, which he 
had often observed engaged in repairing 
damages. With its beak and feathers, it 
makes a very creditable dressing, apply- 
ing plasters to the bleeding wounds, and 
even securing a broken limb by means of 
a stout ligature. 

On one occasion he killed a snipe, which 
had on the chest a large dressing com- 
posed of down taken from other parts of 
the body and securely fixed to the wound 
by the coagulated blood. Twice he had 
brought home snipe with interwoven 
feathers strapped on to the site of fracture 
of one or other limb. 

The most interesting example was that 
of a snipe, both of whose legs he had un- 
fortunately broken by a misdirected shot. 
He recovered the creature only on the 
day following, and he then found that the 





eties and will interest the young people in 
its work. H. B. B. 
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and a sort of splint to both limbs. In 
carrying out this operation, some feathers 
had become entangled around the beak; 
and, not being able to use its claws to 
get rid of them, it was almost dead from 
hunger when discovered. 

In a case recorded by M. Magnin, a 
snipe, which was observed to fly away 
with a broken leg, was subsequently 
found to have forced the fragrants into a 
parallel position, the upper fragments 
reaching to the knee, and secured them 
by means of a strong band of feathers 
and moss intermingled. The observers 
were particularly struck by the applica- 
tion of a ligature of a kind of flat leaf 
grass wound round the limb in a spiral 
form and fixed by means ofa sort of glue. 
— Medical Record. 





HUMOROUS. 


Lantern-jawed people can’t always 
throw light on a subject. 


‘“f hope, Johnny,” said the Sunday 
school teacher to her new scholar, ‘‘that 
your parents are good Christians.” ‘Well, 
ma is,” replied Johnny; ‘‘and pa used to 
be, but I guess he is a little out of prac- 
tice now.” 


Aunt Hilda—Well, itdo beat ali! These 
city pee are the worst gadders I ever 
heard on. Mrs. Meadow—You have a 
niece there, haven’t you? ‘Yes, and her 
card says she’s never at home ’cepting 
Thursday.”—N. Y. Weekly. 


A little girl, just able to talk, went to 
the lake shore. The waves were gently 
rippling on the beach; and, when her 
father was not looking, the child man- 
aged to get one foot wet. She ran to her 
father with tears in her eyes, and sobbed, 
‘*Papa, lake step on baby’s foot! ” 


A little girl had been guilty of some bit 
of naughtiness, and her mother stern] 
told her to go into her chamber and ok 
God to forgive her. She did so reluctantly, 
but came out presently with a triumphant 
air. ‘*Well, Mary, did you ask God to 
forgive you?” ‘Yes, I did,” she 
answered ; ‘‘and God said, ‘Don’t mention 
it, Miss Perkins.’ ” 


The following passage of repartee be- 
tween the gown and the sword is still pre- 
served among the society legends of Cal- 
cutta. A certain famous English general, 
the hero of two Eastern wars, found his 
health beginning to give way beneath the 
strain of long and arduous service, and 
was ordered home by hisdoctors. On the 
day of his embarkation for England, he 
was accompanied by a vast crowd of 
friends, to whom be began to distribute 
various small tokens of his regard. 

‘*Well, general,” asked the Bishop of 
Calcutta, who was one of the party, ‘“thave 

ou no memento to leave an old friend 
ike me?’’ 

“Oh, I have not Soageteen you, my 
lord,” cried the general. ‘On the con- 
trary, I have bequeathed to you my entire 
stock of impudence.” 

‘Ten thousand thanks, my dear gen- 
eral,” replied the undaunted bishop. 
‘You have given me by far the largest 
and most valuable part of your property.” 

And then the bishop’s wife turned to 
her husband, and said sweetly, ‘*My dear, 
I am glad to see that you have come into 
your legacy so soon.”—David Kerr, in the 
Editor’s Drawer, in Harper’s Magazine for 
September. 
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AN OLD ROAD MADE NEW. 


Great Improvement in B. & O. Equipment. 
New Route tothe West. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has 
prepared to handle a large business while 
the World’s Fair is openin Chicago. The 
terminals at Chicago are capable of ac- 
commodating a very heavy traffic. Im- 
portent changes have been made for the 

andling of a large freight and passenger 
business to the West from New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. New equip- 
ment for largely increased passenger busi- 
ness and an extensive stock of freight cars 
have been added. The various roads of 
the system are being improved by 
straightened lines, reduced grades, extra 
side tracks, and interlocking switches. 
The new line between Chicago Junction 
and Akron has shortened the distance 





















DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for notin or 
glass package with every purchase, 






















EDUCATIONAL. 


A COLLEGE 

F WOMEN. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE xostwo 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Hnglish, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Ola French, Italian, 5 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old High 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy, 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s ~~ oy com- 
lete. Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 
tnglish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom- 
modate all »pplicants for admission. For Program 
address as above. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 4lst year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Mass. ALLEN BROTHERS. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shop, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 








Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS. 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season. 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
} ext Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 





in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events and re- 
ligious and_ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 

by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 

Unity Publishing Company 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Liberal 


Publishers of Literature. 








between Chicago and tide water twenty- | 
five miles, and between Pittsburg and | 
Chicago, fifty-eight miles. | 
The distance between Chicago and 
Pittsburg and Chicago and Cleveland by 
the construction of the Akron line, and 
the acquisition of the Pittsburg and West- 
ern line and the Valley Railroad of Ohio. 
is about the same as via the Lake Shore 
from Cleveland to Chicago. The align- 
ment is to be changed and grades re- 
duced to a minimum of twenty-six feet. 
It is expected that within twelve month- 
the old Baltimore and Ohio through line 
between Chicago and the Atlantic Ocean 
will have passed away and the new line 
via Pittsburg will be established, with no 
greater grades or curvature than on any 
of the trunk lines. 

Work is progressing rapidly east of 
Pittsburg to meet improvements making 
west of Pittsburg. Ihese improvement+ 
consist of additional second and third 
tracks, a general correction of the align 
ment, and completion of the double track 
on the Metropolitan Branch. Anothe: 
ae enterprise of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Company is the construction of the 
Belt Line tunnel under the City of Balti- 
more, which is intended to unite the 
Washington Branch with the Philadel phi« 
Division, and do away with the present 
line via Locust Point. Forty new and 
powerful locomotive engines have been | 
recently added to the equipment, and 
others are in process of construction. The 
permanent improvements now under way 
and in contemplation involve the ex- 





poor bird had contrived to apply dressing 


penditure of some five millions of dollars. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 

By Epnan D. Cueyey. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works 
Cloth, $3.00. 


Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making the book 
exceedingly readable, and free fro terial 
that makes up a great part of so many b ph 


won veruepe is ae A) account of the lite and 
orks 0} e sculptor, but a sketch of th 
politically and artistically--Boston Times. ero 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


By E.izasetu Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 


Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly rel 

author gives in this book the results ot neatly thisee 
years’ work among the colored ple of the South, 
and her experience throws great light on the cond 
tions of rand social life t have caused anxiety 
o a ) Sepente te yaee, ao one anxious for the 

elfaro o e American 8 can 
to neglect her testimony. _ — 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 





= 


By Rev. F. M. Spracus. Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most co: 
hensive indictment of our present system of Dustuoes 
that has yet appeared. It is a summ not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is ter 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical ch ein 
ae which have hitherto domina the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UnpERwoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 


“I quite envy the man who h t read Queb' 

fre nee ap "unusual lepgure . in front of h ' — 
envy, \ ad 

be = Boe y me, for I have read it twice. tisa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARRIETTE R. SHaT- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as le,—containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debati » of 
mening motions, of voting, etc., ete.,—while at the 
same | -7 pe ay note = is essential to a 

e 0 e prince 8, 
oa age ay ples, rules and practice of 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional. 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Illinois Women's Press Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Cook County (Iu.) Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Spokane (Wash.) Sorosis. 


wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman Suffrage League 
of Everett, Yass. . . 


The Old and New, of Maiden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigta, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass. 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton Junction, 





Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


ane them the most elastic of all Textile 
abrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 
FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING, 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 








BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 
Per t t ient board at reasonable price. 
Location central to largest retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 





tthe 


13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mase. 
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Letters containing remittances and setating, te 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Reg! stered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.'s gay | Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at tne risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 


until explicit orders to the contrary are received at | 


this office. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


WORLD'S CONGRESS ON GOVERNMENT, 





In the Congress on Government at Chicago 
the Suffrage Committee have been assigned six 
general sessions in the large halls for the week 
beginning August 8. They are also given the 
largest and best of the other halls—to wit, Rooms 
2 and 3—one of which accommodates 700 persons. 
Of the six sessions devoted exclusively to 
woman suffrage, two are to be in the morning, 
two in the afternoon and two in the evening. 
The first of these sessions was set for Tuesday 
afternoon, and the committee appointed Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Lucy Stone, and Susan B. 
Anthony as the speakers. But Miss Shaw being 
unable to be present on that day bas been trans- 
ferred to the Monday session. Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell's address has been set for Wednesday 
afternoon in Hall 3. On Friday afternoon, in 
the Hall of Columbus, the speakers will be Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, and Samuel Gompers. 

The following sessions have been assigned to 
the National-American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion: 

Tuesday afternoon, Hall of Columbus, speak- 
ers, Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony. 

Tuesday morning, Hall 3. 

Tuesday evening, Hall 3. 

Wednesday morning, Hall 3. 

Saturday morning, Hall of Columbus. 

These appointments are subject to change by 
Mr. Bonney. 

WILLIAM DuDLEY FovuLke. 


-— ee. 1 oe ——— 
FEDERAL SUFFRAGE CONGRESS. 


The Federal Suffrage Association will hold a 
Congress at the Art Institute, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
9. There will be two sessions; one at 2 P. M., 
the other at 8 P. M. This Association works to 
give all native-born citizens, men and women, 
the same voting rights that the foreign-born 
have, and that both shall be able to read the 
U. S. Constitution in English. Among the 
speakers advertised are: Hon. M. B. Castle, 
Pres. Thomas Palmer, Hon. C. C. Bonney, Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Rev. Olympia Brown, 
Mrs. S. M. Perkins, Judge Waite, Mrs. M. E. 
Holmes, and others. M. B. Castz, Pres. 

Saran M. Perkins, Ch. Ex. Com. 


~@ 
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RELICS OF THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 





On the Fourth of July this year, an 
oration was given by Judge Brewer, asso- 
ciate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, at Woodstock, Conn. The subject 
of the address was ‘*The great impending 
conflict in this country between the so- 
cialistic movement and individual lib- 
erty.” 

Mr. Edward Bellamy, editor of the 
New Nation, reviewing the speech, stoutly 
denies that there is any such conflict, ex- 
cept in the minds of those who do not 
understand what the socialist movement 
is aiming at. He says, in explanation of 
the socialistic movement, that as, in the 
feudal system of the middle ages, in the 
course of time the kings took to them- 
selves the power of the barons and ran 
the whole business, and, so far as it went, 
the change was a vast gain to the people, 
so now the people, whose sovereignty 
has succeeded to that of the kings, are 
about to take away the power of the irre- 
sponsible rulers called capitalists, and 
administer the economic government of 
the country, as they already nominally 
administer the political government, by the 
equal voice of all in the equal interest of 
au.” 

The italics areours. Mr. Bellamy feels 
the step on his own toes, but does not see 
that his new panacea leaves women to be, 
as they are to-day, not with an ‘equal 
voice,” but as a subject class, with no 
voice at all. 

Then, too, at this same Woodstock cele- 
bration, Seth Low, the honored president 
of Columbia College, whose words hurt 
all the more because he is so good a man, 
even he forgot and said: ‘In this coun- 
try the battle of political liberty has been 
fought and won. Politically, the hum- 
blest citizen of the United States is the 
equal of our President.” 

And not a woman citizen with a vote! 

At the same time, in a Quincy (Mass.) 
newspaper, a husband advertised and 
cried down his wife, and forbade any one 
‘to harbor or trust her.” In eight States 
mothers were trying vainly to recover 
their children from bad fathers. In near- 
ly every State wives were being beaten, 
maltreated, and cruelly assaulted by their 
husbands. Not a woman as judge or 
juror, nor one with the right to vote for 


| of all, and nearer than we know, is the 
| Fourth of July whose glad bells will 
| surely ring a welcome to the equal rights 
| of women. 


With these I have bound much other 
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those who were to make the laws under | 


which she suffered ! 
But the Fourth of July comes all the 
same, with patriotic speech. And, spite | 


Let us work while we wait. 
be & 


ae 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE HISTORY. 


With aview to preserving woman suf- 
frage history as it was recorded at the 
time, I have had bound reports of con- 
ventions, beginning with the first conven- 


| tion at Seneca Falls, in 1848, and follow- 


ing down to 1890, with all other reports 
that I could secure. | 
woman’s rights literature as it was pub- | 
lished at the time, such as the Woman’s 
Rights Almanac of 1858, the work of Col. | 
T. W. Higginson; the report of Abby | 
Smith and the sale of her cows for taxes; | 
the speeches of various persons; the 
pamphlets of Wm. I. Bowditch on the | 
Taxation of Women in Massachusetts and | 
Woman Suffrage a right and not a privi- | 
lege; the constitution of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, etc. There 
are thirteen volumes in all, some larger, 
some smaller, but all made up of docu- 
ments published at the time of the occur- 
rences they record. 

I was fortunate in getting one copy of 
the first convention, that of 1848. It is 
only three inches wide, five inches long, 
and about as thick asa case knife. It has 
nine pages. Sometime this rare little 
scrap will have a priceless value, as the 
original statement of the first concerted 
movement for equal rights for women. 
It will take rank with the original Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

The report of the Worcester convention 
of 1850 is as thick as the Atlantic Month- 
ly, and that of the Cleveland convention 
in 1853 is larger than that of the Worces- 
ter convention; so rapidly did public in- 
terest in this movement grow. 

I was fortunate, also, in finding one re- | 
port of the Salem, Ohio, Convention of 
1850, which, among its other excellent 
articles, contains the speech of Mrs. J. 
Elizabeth Jones, one of the ablest and 
most logical of the speakers of its time. 
Her arguments were especially valued by 
Wendell Phillips. Mrs. Jones is still liv- 
ing at an advanced age. No doubt she 
watches with joy the growth of forty 
years. The valué of preserving history of 
important movements is always apparent, 
but particularly so this year, when so 
many efforts are made to find the true his- 
tory of the discovery of America. These 
thirteen volumes will sooner or later be 
put in a library, or with the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. The legacy left 
by Mrs. Eliza F. Eddy has furnished me 
the means to pay for collecting and bind- 
ing them. L. 8. 


or 


HARVARD SIXTY YEARS AGO. 





In a neat and readable monograph, re- 
printed from the Harvard Graduates’ Mag- 
azine for July, Mr. Thomas Cushing of 
the class of 1834, the well-known ex-mas- 
ter of Chauncy Hall School, gives an 
account of ‘‘Undergraduate Life Sixty 
Years Ago.” 

In refutation of some belittling state- 
ments in regard to the entrance examina- 
tions of that date, Mr. Cushing says 
substantially that they were far from 
being child’s play, but were, in some re- 
spects, even more strict than those of 
to-day. He pays a cordial tribute to 
some of the professors of the time, es- 
pecially Prof. Edward T. Channing, who 
filled the chair of Rhetoric. 

The charge for the entire course of in- 
struction was $45 a year. Board in Com- 
mons was $1.75 per week, and the work- 
ing year six weeks longer than at present. 
It is pleasant to read of President Quincy 
of stately bearing, and his occasional 
dropping in for a meal at “*Commons,” to | 
judge of the character of the food. 
There were some rare vocalists in college 
at that time, who used to sing after meals 
to the great acceptance of their comrades. 
‘*Not college songs, which had not begun 
to exist, but the lyric effusions of the 
best authors.” The author dryly adds, 
‘*Whether this form of entertainment did 
not have some advantage over nonsense 
set to music, I will not undertake to 
decide.” 

The four classes from 1830 to 1834 
averaged at graduation about fifty-five 
members, the largest having seventy-one 
and the smallest forty-seven. This was 
about the average size of classes for sev- 
eral years before and after. Classes of 
this size could be handled in quite a dif- 
ferent way from those of the present day, 
when sometimes a single class is nearly 
twice as numerous as the whole four in 
the period under description. In the 
routine of instruction, only a foreshadow- 
ing of the elective system now in vogue 





was apparent. 
There are interesting descriptions of 


the college societies, especially the 
Hasty Pudding, with its iron pots of 
steaming mush, served 
bowls, with milk or molasses. 
was unknown, and base ball oaly in its 
infancy, but there was a well-drilled mili- 
tary company, called the Harvard Wash- 


| ington Corps, of which Hon. Robert C. 


Winthrop is now the only living com- 
mander. The picture of simple living, 
strict discipline, and plain conditions, as 
compared with the luxury of to-day, isa 


striking one. Cc. W. 
_ +e 
MICHIGAN REPUBLICANS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


In Lansing, the capital of Michigan, last 


week, the Republicans of that city ex- | 


tended the right hand of fellowship to the 
women voters. A meeting of the Repub- 
lican city committee and leading Republi- 
cans of the capital city was held at the 
office of Mayor A. O. Bement in order 
to discuss the new law granting the muni- 
cipal franchise to women, and to take the 
initiatory steps towards inviting them to 
participate in the coming spring election. 
Addresses were made by the mayor, C. A. 
Gower, Seymour Foster, Aldermen Urqu- 
hart, Porter, and others, and the following 
resolution, offered by Alderman Porter, 
was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That we, as members of the Repub- 
lican party, congratulate the women of Michigan 
on securing the school and municipal franchise, 
and that we request the Republican City Commit- 
tee to notify the women of Lansing that we, asa 
party, extend to them the right hand of fellow- 
ship and invite them to select from their ranks a 
committee to act jointly with the Republican City 
and Ward Committees in arranging the plan of 


| the campaign for the spring election in 1894. 


The Lansing Republican, one of the 
leading party organs of the State, com- 
menting on this action, says: 


The action of the Republicans at this 
time is very important. They are not 
only in line with the law that was enacted 
by a Republican legislature, but by their 
prompt action assure the ladies that their 
success is acceptable to the party of 

rogress and reform. It is important 

rom another standpoint. The Democratic 

party are endeavoring to have the law 
set aside, and in Detroit are considering 
the advisability of declaring a city office 
vacant, calling a special election to fill 
the vacancy, and thus appealing to the 
supreme court, challenging the right of 
women to vote, on the ground that the 
law is invalid. 

The ladies in the several wards, by con- 
ferring with the Republican chairmen of 
the ward committees, can arrange for a 
joint meeting to arrange further details. 


Last week we published the report of 
similar action in Detroit. Whatever may 
be the case in other States, party lines 
are drawn in Michigan on the question of 
woman suffrage. H. B. B. 
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SUCCESSFUL SUFFRAGE PICNIC. 


The Waltham Woman Suffrage League, 
always active and vigorous, invited its 
sister leagues to join it in a basket picnic 
at Forest Grove, on Charles River, last 
Wednesday, July 19. About two hundred 
ladies and gentlemen met in an airy and 
spacious pavilion overlooking the river, 
and spent the afternoon in pleasant social 
converse. When the tables were brought 
in they were spread as by magic with 
abundant and appetizing refreshments 
from the baskets of the ladies, and as 
promptly cleared away after the meal. 
Evidently, these public-spirited women 
were skilful housekeepers! A platform 
was then extemporized. Mrs. Daniels 
presided. Auld Lang Syne, The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, and Nearer my 
God to Thee were sung in chorus. Mrs. 
Laura Ormiston Chant made a charming 
impromptu speech, followed by brief re- 
marks from representatives of visiting 
leagues. Mrs. Stearns responded for Wo- 
burn, Mrs. Dr. Nordstrom for Malden and 
Rev. Mr. Moor for Cambridge. Mrs. 
Moreland, of Everett, gave an amusing 
selection from Samantha Allen. Newton, 
Dorchester, Boston, Roxbury, Watertown 
and Chelsea leagues were also represented, 
and California was present in the person 
of Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, of Los 
Angeles. The speeches concluded with 
short addresses by Mr. Blackwell and 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. The weather was 
charming, and all enjoyed the beauty of 
the foliage and the sparkle of the water. 
On motion of Mrs. Dr. Nordstrom, a vote 
of thanks was unanimously given to the 
Waltham friends for their hospitable wel- 
come, and the affair was pronounced a 
social success by all who had the good 
fortune to be present. H. B. B. 
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AT MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 


We are indebted to a correspondent for 
the following news concerning Mount Hol- 
yoke College: 


The college settlements in our Jarger 
cities are aided by the alumnz of Mount 
Holyoke College, and Mrs. Ellen Newton 
Shepard represents the college interest 
this year. 

Miss Helen C. Flint, of the class of 
1880, goes to Athens in September, to 
study the literature of Greece. She 


in large blue | 
Boating | 


| 

| also hopes to devote some time to arch:eo- 
| logical investigation. 

| A gift from the American School at 
Athens is the head of Hera, recently ex- 
humed at Argos. 

Some valuable plates have just been re- 
ceived from Constantinople. A few years 
ago, some workmen at Sidon exhumed 
some ancient chambers. The attention 
of Mr. Eddy, one of our missionaries, was 
called to the place, and more careful inves- 
tigation followed. Seventeen sarcophagi 
were discovered, the most important being 
| that of one of Alexander's generals. These 

sarcophagi were transferred to the Royal 
|Museum at Constantinople, 
director, Humidy Bey, caused some fine 
heliographs to be made. These copies 
| are limited in number, and were intended 
'for the principal museums only. But 
| through the kindness of Mrs. Van Mil- 
| lingen, late of Robert College, Constanti- 
nople, a set was procured for Mount 
Holyoke. 
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| ICE-CREAM FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
| ‘*Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
| If all friends of woman suffrage were like 
the Johnsons, of Onida, 8. D., woman 
suffrage would soon be carried. 
this refreshing letter: 


ONIDA, SULLY Co., 8. D., 
JULY 7, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. H. E. Kimmell and my mother, 
Mrs. M. T. Johnson, with the help of a 
few friends and my strong right arm to 
turn the crank of the freezer, ran an ice- 
cream stand on the 4th of July, and 
cleared $25, which we wish to use to the 
best advantage for the cause of suffrage. 

Will not the nation’s battle be fought 
next in Colorado and Kansas? And if so, 
ought not the money to go there? If so, 
to whom should it be sent? I wrote to 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell some time ago 
asking her if some plan could net be 
formed by which the publishers of the 
Woman's Column could send that paper to 
the ministers and teachers of Colorado 
and Kansas. 

With kind regards from all the suffrage 
workers of Sully County, the banner 
county of our State, I am your friend, 

C. M. JOHNSON. 
— —oo—__—_ 


WORLD’S FAIR NOTES, 


A kitchen garden is conducted in the 
Children’s Building by the originator of 
the system, Miss Emily Huntington 
Miller. 

Babies are checked at the exhibit of the 
Fitch Créche, of Buffalo, N. Y., in the 
Children’s Building, for twenty-five 
cents, ‘‘just like any other troublesome 
but valuable bundle.” 

Mrs. Caroline Shaw Brooks is giving an 
exhibition in modelling in butter at the 
Florida building. She won fame at the 
Centennial by modelling a ‘‘Dreaming 
Iolanthe”’ in butter, and at this exposition 
she is showing the features of Isabella 
and Columbus, molded from the same ma- 
terial. 

Professor Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar 
College, read a paper on ‘‘The Union of 
Utrecht,” before the Congress of History 
last week. The woman’s branch of this 
section met under the presidency of Mrs. 
Mary N. Adams, to consider ‘‘The social 
aspect of history.” There was a large 
attendance, and the following papers 
were read: ‘History of Central Amer- 
ica, Its Relation to Civilization—Woman’s 
Aid to the Industrial and Social Life 
There,” Mrs. Cecil Charles, New York 
City, read by Mrs. Ralph Emerson, Chi- 
cago; ‘‘History of Yucatan, an Insight 
into General History, and of Woman’s Re- 
lation to the Primitive Civilization,” Mme. 
Alice D. LePlongeon, Brooklyn, L. L., 
read by Mrs. Mary Newberry Adams; 
‘*Holland as the Educator of the World 
from 1400 to 1700,” Mrs. Clara A. War- 
ner, Johnson, Mich.; ‘National Unity 
Dependent on National Literature—Power 
of Literature in Holding Nations To- 
gether,” Mrs. Louise Mannheimer, Cin- 
cinnati; ‘*Vita Nuova in Italy,’’ Miss 
Katherine Merrill Graydon, Oakland, Cal. ; 
‘*The Real Man Who Crossed the Plains,’’ 
Miss Cordelia Kirkland, San Francisco. 

The New York Association for sending 
young women, advanced students, artists, 
teachers, and skilled artisans, in parties 
of seventeen at a time, for eight days’ 
stay at Chicago, has raised nearly $10,000 
for its two months’ house rent, main- 
tenance and travelling expenses. The ex- 
pense account is: Excursion tickets, with 
berths in sleeping car, $38 ; meals on train, 
$2.50 each way, $5; lodging in Chicago, 
$8 ; two admissions daily to Fair, $8 ; meals 
in Chicago,.$1.50 daily, $12; car fares, 
$2; extras, accident insurance, $2. ‘Total, 
$75. In their house the travellers are 
cared for by acompetent woman. Another 
woman, experienced in conducting parties 
of tourists, meets the strangers on their 
arrival, spends three days on the Fair 
grounds with each party, and sees that 
they are safely settled in the cars on the 
return journey. 

A free cooking school is conducted in 
the Corn Kitchen of the Woman’s Build- 
| ing every day. Mrs. Rorer presides over 
| this model kitchen and pantry. Clad in 
| her clean gingham dress, ample white 
|apron, and dainty cap, deft in every 
movement, she is one of the most charm- 





and the | 


Read 





| ing figures to be seen in this busy place. 
| The State of Illinois employs Mrs. Rorer to 

teach cookery to the world for six months, 
,and-the school-room is called the corn 
| kitchen because corn is our great staple na- 
| tional production, and foreign peoples are 
| interested in learning how we use this 

great product. Every Friday morning is 
| devoted to hot corn breads, and they are 
| made and baked and eaten right there. 
| Mrs.-Rorer has between two and three 
| hundred recipes for the use of corn. 

The statue representing Indiana in 
the State Building is the work of Miss 
| Mathews, a native of the State, who has 
| studied under Rebisso and Mundhenk in 
| America and Inglehart in Paris. The 
| design isa strong, wel) developed, mature 
| woman, devoid of the over-refinement 
| bordering upon weakness. The pose is 
| graceful, and the fine proportions are 
| noble. F. M. A. 
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TO KANSAS WOMEN. 


SALINA, KAN., JULY 19, 1893. 

The school elections in all our country 
districts and cities of the third class will 
fall this year on July 27. 

As I go about the State I am told that 
which indicates that, taking the State ‘“‘by 
and large,” women vote at school elec- 
tions fully as numerously as men do,— 
perhaps more numerously. But we seldom 
get any knowledge, through the press, of 
those school meetings in which women 
voters are in the majority. The opposi- 
tion papers are much more likely to herald 
the woman’s vote if it be small than are 
the friendly papers to think to mention it 
if it is large. Therefore I ask that our 
friends in each school] district shall be 
careful to report the school vote to their 
respective county papers, giving the num- 
ber of votes cast by men and the number 
cast by women in each election, and that 
the same shall be sent to me. 

Please do not fail in these particulars. 
We lose much continually which we 
might easily gain to the great advance- 
ment of our cause, by our failure to use 
our newspaper privileges. Let us be more 
diligent at the present crisis. 

And further: that women present them- 
selves in large numbers at this year’s 
school elections is of the utmost impor- 
tance. It is alwaysimportant that women 
vote in school meetings, but this year 
more than usual depends upon women’s 
faithful performance of thisduty. Let us 
hope that no women vcters will be ‘‘stay- 
at-homes” on July 27. All who desire 
the adoption of the pending amendment 
should urge upon women voters the neces- 
sity for getting out to the approaching 


school election. 
LAURA M. JOHNS, 


Pres. K. BE. SN. A. 
— =~, 


COLLEGE WOMEN AND CITIZENSHIP. 


The following is one of the charges 
given to the class of °93, of the University 
of Wyoming, by the president, Rev. A. A. 
Johnson, D.D., in his baccalaureate ad- 
dress : 


As educated men and women you ought 
to be patriotic. Educated men should be 
active public servants. You will have 
influence,—therefore you cannot be pas- 
sive and iidifferent citizens. In your dif- 
ferent spheres of service it will be your 
duty to study the public good, to aid in 
the elevation of capable and righteous 
men to positions of trust and power, and 
thus bear your part as patriotic citizens in 
protecting the civil right of all men. In 
no other way can you aid in transmitting 
the blessedress of our free institutions to 
coming ages. 


Compare this inspiring bugle-call, rally- 
ing to patriotic duty and service the 
young men and the young women who 
share alike in school and state, with the 
rant and twaddle sometimes put forth as 
arguments against co-education and co- 
citizenship. 

Following closely the advance guard, 
under the Wyoming flag, sounds a note 
from the University of Michigan, the 
State where municipal suffrage has lately 
been granted to women. Professor Levi 
T. Griffin, in the annual address before 
the senior class of the Michigan Univer- 
sity Law School, recently said: 


In all our ey aspirations, try to 
keep in touch with national sentiment. 
Only a few years ago I conceived a horri- 
ble prejudice against what is popularly 
known as woman suffrage. I got the idea 
from St. Paul that women ought not to 
speak in meeting. I have been gradually 
drawn from this proposition, and I believe 
that national sentiment is rapidly drifting 
in favor of extending to every human 
being the political privilege which is ac- 
corded to one. ... It seems absolutely 
ridiculous that any woman who has grad- 
uated at the University of Michigan or 
Wellesley College should be compelled to 
lock herself up in her domicile and engage 
all her time and strength in seriously ad- 
judging and determining the question 
what her husband should have for dinner 
or supper, and deny her all rights and 
interests whatever in national affairs in 
this great country, of which she forms so 
important a part, of which she is a citizen 





and in which she has property rights and 
property interests. F. M. A. 
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THE WOMAN'S 


POURR AL: 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


JULY 22, 1893. 





SCIENTIFIC COOKERY AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


As a part of the Massachusetts exhibit 
at the World's Fair, the **Rumford Inn” 
has lately been opened for the demonstra- 
tion of scientific cookery. It is under the 
wing of the Anthropological Building in 
connection with the Bureau of Hygiene 
and Sanitation. 
professor of chemistry in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is the 
responsible head of the exhibir. 
Mrs. Richards who, with the assistance 
of Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, wife of Pro- 
fessor Abel, of the University of Michi- 
gan, at Ann Arbor, established some 
three years ago in Boston an experimental 
kitchen for the wholesome cooking of the 
cheaper foods. Their object was both 
educational and charitable. The food 
thus prepared was offered for sale to peo- 
ple in lodgings and to working girls and 
others for luncheons, at prices below the 
cost of private purchase and preparation. 
This New England diet kitchen has proved 
a success, and a similar kitchen was 
opened some time ago in New York 
City. 

It was thought that the most practical 
method of illustrating the theory of cheap 
food preparation would be exhibited in 
the form of lunches to be served to a lim- 
ited number of people at prices just cov- 
ering the necessary cost. Hence the 
‘Rumford Inn,” which will be under the 
direct management of Miss Maria Dan- 
iell, of Boston, a woman of large experi- 
ence and in much request in the East asa 
lecturer and demonstrator of the theory 
and practice of economical and sanitary 
cookery. She brings with her trained as- 
sistants, and her daily menus will contain 
not only the list of articles served, but 
the analysis and food value of the dishes. 


+e _—— 
SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS FORCONVENTIONS. 


East ORANGE, N. J., JULY 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journat : 

Are any of the New York or Pennsyl- 
vania suffrage societies supplying leaflets 
to be given the Chautauquas? 

If not, subscriptions should be called 
for in the JOURNAL for that purpose. It 
will be too bad if none are given away at 
the great Educational Congress in Chi- 
cago (this week I believe). I wish you 
would send some and then call upon some 
one to pay for them. Some one who 
gives them out could perhaps get some of 
those there who believed in it to subscribe. 
Probably not in our time will there be 
such a meeting of teachers again. And 
they could do so much for us if they 
wanted to! 

The suftragists interested in each of the 
Congresses ought to subscribe for leaflets 
to enlighten their fellow-workers. The 
Isabella woman-lawyers’ meeting ought 
to be a good place to send leaflets. 

I think the JOURNAL might keep a 
standing notice of a fund wanted to sup- 
ply leaflets at important meetings all over 
the country. It should call for lists of 
such meetings and for the addresses of 
those who would distribute leaflets at 
them, and for the suffragists (also work- 
ers in the causes the meeting represents) 
who would subscribe to the free literature 
fund. Womeneverywhere would be with 
us if they knew what we asked for and 
why we wanted it. Mary D. Hussey. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS WEEK’S JOURNAL 
The WOMAN’S JOURNAL this week con- 
tains False Standards by Anna Olcott 
Crommelin, New Medical Opportunities 
by Dr. Rachel 8S. Tenney, Christian Lib- 
erty for Women by Miss Laura Clay, Jus- 
tice, not Chivalry by Miriam Howard De 
Bose, Quiet Work by Hamilton Willcox, 
The White Life for Two by H. H. Dain- 
gerfield, Law Reforms Wanted by Wash- 
ington Women, Margaret and her Hoop 
Skirt, a bright original story, by Ellen F. 
Wetherell, and A Boy as an Emetic from 
St. Louis Republic, Farmer Green's Com- 
plaint, a witty poem by Margaret Stuart 
Sibley in Home Queen, Literary Notices, 
Humorous anecdotes, The Early Owl, 
Birds as Surgeons, Equal Suffrage Jubilee 
at Grand Rapids, Kate Field for Woman 
Suffrage, Colorado Law for Wives and 
Mothers, Activity in New Jersey, The 
Revenges of Mediocrity by T. W. Hig- 
ginson in Harpers’ Bazar, Women Physi- 
ciaus in Austria by Josephine Humpal- 
Zeman, European Views of Woman’s 
Congress, translated by Julia Sprague, 
Unique Suftrage Entertainment in Kan- 
sas, Pembroke School Committee, 
World’s Fair Notes, All Along the Line, 
College Women and Citizenship by Flor- 
ence M. Adkinson, Harvard Sixty Years 
Ago by C. Wilde, New York Letter by 
Lillie D. Blake, Kansas Letter by Laura M. 
Johns, Ice-Cream and Woman Suffrage, At 





Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, | 


It was | 


| 


| well, Michigan Sapettiene for Woman 
| Suffrage and Successful Suffrage Picnic 
by H. B. Blackwell, with interesting edi- 
torial notes, news items, and facts con- 
cerning women. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JULY 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Two meetings of interest were held in 
central New York last week. Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell called a mass meeting of 
the citizens of Mt. Morris, Livingston 
| County. It was held on Thursday even- 
ing, July 13, in the Opera House, which 
| was well filled despite a pouring rain. 

Rev. Dr. Parsons offered prayer, Mrs. E, 

Ferris sang, and Mrs. T. J. Gamble read 
| & poem, entitled ‘When the Women have 
| 


their way.” Mrs. Howell then made an 
eloquent address on ‘*The woman ques- 
tion and its gains in the last five years.” 
She reviewed the progress of the cause, 
and explained recent legislation, dwelling 
especially on the Constitutional conven- 
tion act and the privileges conferred on 
women by its provisions. Mr. 8. L. 
Rockfellow, one of the leading citizens, 
acted as chairman, and after Mrs. How- 
ell’s address, presented the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas women are citizens of this Republic, 
obliged to pay taxes, and amenable to the laws 
of this land, and 

Whereas " Gov. Flower in his last annual 
message recommended that women sit as dele- 
gates in the Constitutional Convention to 
-—~ cee in the city of Albany next summer, 

Whereas the last Legislature of this State 
passed a bill signed by the Governor, saying 
that ‘the Electors may elect as a delegate, any 
male or female citizen of this State above the 
age of twenty-one years;’’ therefore 

Resolved, That it be the voice of this meeting 
that women should be nominated for the Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

On Monday evening, July 10, a meeting 
was held at Scipioville, Cayuga County. 
Our faithful friends, the Howlands of 
Sherwood, aided in the arrangements. 
The people assembled in the church, 
which was filled by an audience that 
came from many of the villages near by, 
as well as from the town itself, and in- 
cluded a good number of the summer 
boarders, always to be found in the coun- 
try at this season. Mrs. Gifford, presi- 
dent of the Scipioville Woman Suffrage 
Society, presided, and added to the 
pleasure of the evening by singing two 
solos. Your correspondent spoke on 
‘Our Forgotten Foremothers,” bringing 
the theme to the present time by speak- 
ing of the needs of the women of to-day, 
and the importance of securing repre- 
sentation in the constitutional conven- 
tion. 

Miss Emily Howland, who sat on the 
platform, offered resolutions, calling for 
the nomination of suitable women as del- 
egates from the senatorial district, and 
also as delegates at large. 

During my visit at her lovely home, 
Miss Isabel Howland showed me some of 
the fruits of her enrolment work in let- 
ters from all parts of the State. Several 
new clubs have been recently formed in 
Cayuga County, which has much earnest 
suffrage sentiment. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. ANNA BRONSON ALCOTT PRATT, 
widow of John B. Pratt, eldest daughter 
of the late A. Bronson Alcott, and last 
survivor of the ‘Little Women” of her 
sister, Louisa May Alcott, died at Con- 
cord, Mass., on July 17. 

Although Mrs. Pratt was never con- 
nected with public life and work as her 
famous sister and father were, there is 
a sense in which she has been closely 
connected with thousands who never saw 
her. For she was the original of ‘*Meg,” 
the sweet eldest one of the four ‘Little 
Women” who have been like sisters to all 
the young girls of America since they first 
appeared in literature. And many women 
who used to know ‘‘Meg,” ‘‘Jo,’’ ‘*Beth” 
and ‘‘Amy” almost as well as their own 
sisters, and who rejoiced in Meg’s brave 
industry and endearing womanliness and 
happy home life, will feel a pang as 
at the loss of a familiar flesh and blood 
friend of schoolgirl days, in learning that 
‘*Meg,” too, has followed her sisters into 
the silent land. ‘Beth’ died first, as in 
the story, then the bright and talented 
‘‘Amy,” and only a few years ago Louisa 
Alcott, at once the prototype and creator 
of ‘‘Jo,” laid down her busy pen. The 
children of Mrs. Pratt were not the girl 
and boy who figure as ‘‘Daisy” and 
‘*Demi” in the stories of the Marches, but 
two sons whose place of occupation is in 
the publishing house whence came ‘‘Lit- 
tle Men” and the rest of Louisa Alcott’s 
books. The younger one took the name 
of John Alcott, legally, in deference to 
Louisa Alcott’s will; the elder son is Mr. 








Mt. Holyoke, Scientific Cookery at World’s 
Fair, Relics of the Glorious Fourth and 
Woman Suffrage History by Lucy Stone, 
Questions of Dignity by Alice Stone Black- | 


F. Alcott Pratt; his little son bears the 
name of Bronson Alcott, in accordance 


mother, Mrs. Pratt, whose funeral last 
Wednesday was in Concord, the quiet 
town associated with so much of the 
fortunes of American literature. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. W. H. Ladd, of the Chauacy Hall 
School, leaves soon to visit the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw preached before the 
Lake Bluff (Ill.) Temperance Assembly 
on last Sunday morning. 

At the election in Boulder, Colo., May 
1, a woman was elected a member of the 
school board by a vote of 6 to 1. Good 
for Boulder! 

Augustus Hemenway, of Canton, Mass., 
has invited all the schoo] teachers of the 
village, twenty-six in number, to visit the 
World’s Fair at his expense. A very good 
thing to do! 

The house in which Betsey Ross made 
the first American flag still stands at 239 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, and the room 
in which the flag was made remains prac- 
tically the same as when it was Betsey’s 
sewing room. 

Helen Bruce, a Japanese girl who had 
come to this country for an education, 
had graduated from Wellesley College, 
and was taking a medical course, died 
recently at the Salem (Mass.) Hospital, 
of consumption, aged twenty-four years. 

The higher education of women in Ger- 
many is making a start with the founding 
of the first ‘“‘gymnasium” for girls at 
Weimar, where Greek, Latin and math- 
ematics will be taught. Princess Theresa, 
of Bavaria, has been one of the foremost 
spirits in promoting it. 

A forthcoming number of the Century 
Magazine is to contain an article by Theo- 
dore Stanton, on **lhe S ate Education 
of Women in France.” It will give some 
interesting statistics furnished by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, now to be 
published for the first time. 

The young ladies of Industry, Illinois, 
a small country place, have built a ‘Tem- 
ple at a cost of $1,000 in which to hold 
their reform and literary meetings, which 
was dedicated on June 25. Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar delivered the address and raised 
enough money to clear the society entirely 
of debt. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone received last week 
from some nameless giver a neat parcel of 
pin-cushions and crochet-work, with just 
a card which said: ‘*To help the women 
of Massachusetts to vote.’ Mrs. Stone 
thanks the giver, and hopes that this con- 
tribution may be followed by many others 
for the same purpose. 

The British Women’s Temperance Jour- 
nal, Wings, for July, has a portrait and 
sketch of Miss Isabella M. S. Tod, of 
Belfast. Miss Tod is an able and earnest 
Scotch-Irish woman, who is well known 
and esteemed by the suffrage and temper- 
ance workers on both sides of the ocean. 
It is pleasant to see a picture of her 
strong, frank, pleasant face. 


The Political Equality Club, of Toledo, 
O., which is composed largely of young 
women, has decided that Dr. Elizabeth 
Woods, a promising physician, is qualified 
to serve as a member of the public library 
board, and has placed her in the field as a 
candidate for that office. By this action 
it is hoped that the law which requires 
that all members of the board shall be men 
will be amended. 

In the Horticultural Building at Chi- 
cago, there is a solid silver filigree model 
of that structure which cost $35,000, or 
about one-seventh of the cost of the 
larger building itself. It weighs 110 
pounds, is 11 feet long, 3 feet 3 inches 
wide and 3 feet 9 inches in height. To 
build it required the services of 12 men, 
working 18 hours a day, 13 months. The 
work was done by the Mexicans, who are 
the most adept in the filigree art. 

A valuable pamphlet of twenty pages, 
entitled ‘‘A talk to mothers and teachers 
on the vital question of to-day,” by Miss 
Frances Tomlinson, has just come to hand. 
It treats in a delicate and forcible way of 
the instruction which should be given to 
children by parents. It should be read 
and pondered. It is published at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Miss Tomlinson deserves 
credit and thanks for her fidelity. 


Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of London, 
Eng., will be tendered a reception by the 
Thought and Work Club, on the afternoon 
of July 26, from 4 to 7 o’clock, at the 
parlors of the First Baptist Church, 
Federal Street, Salem. Tickets should be 
obtained at once of Mrs. Dr. Gardner, No. 
23 North Street. Members of the Club 
can purchase extra tickets for their 
friends, not later than Tuesday noon, and 
are requested to send cake and flowers to 
the vestry on the morning of the 26th, 
before eleven o’clock. 

The Patriotic League which was formed 
last year has for its main object the train- 





with the wish of his paternal grand- 


ing of young people in the practical duties 





of citizenship —the originator claiming 
that it is more important that an Amer- 
ican boy or girl should get an intelligent 
idea of the jury system, of the machinery 
of primaries and elections, and of legisla- 
tion, than that he should be initiated into 
all the mysteries of the natural sciences. 


All lovers of the works of Jane Austen, 
the gentle English novelist, will read with 
interest the illustrated article in the July 
New England Magazine by Oscar Fay 
Adams. Mr. Adams is a student of Jane 
Austen literature and of the time in which 
she lived and wrote, and his article, ‘‘In 
the Footsteps of June Austen.” is sympa- 
thetically written. The illustrations are 
especially interesting to the readers of 
‘Pride and Prejudice,” ‘Sense and Sensi- 
bility” and ‘‘Northanger Abbey.” 

Miss Helen Cone Wright, who grad- 
uated from the New England Conserva- 
tory and from the Boston University Col- 
lege of Music, subsequently receiving the 
university degree of bachelor of music, 
the first ever won by a lady in the United 
States, was lately married to Dr. Charles 
Luther Farwell, of Boston, Dr. Farwell 
graduated with a high record from the 
Boston University School of Medicine, at 
the last commencement, and with his wife 
has gone abroad for further study. 


The American Eagle, of Kansas City, 
Kan., is a new paper which advocates the 
principles of the American Protective 
Association—patriotism and protestant- 
ism. It also holds that it is the duty of 
every man to work for woman suffrage. 
It recently said editorially : 

Give woman the free use of the ballot 
and our free school system will at once 
take on new strength, and there will be 
more good citizenship and patriotism to 
the square inch than can now be found 
within the borders of some States. 


Under the sweat-shop law, Gov. Alt- 
geld, of Illinois, has appointed Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley factory inspector, and Mrs. 
A. 8. Stevens, assistant, both of Chicago. 
Mrs. Kelley is a daughter of the late U. 
S. Representative Kelley, who was Con- 
gressman from Pennsylvania. On the 
list of deputy inspectors the Governor has 
appointed Mrs. Belle Matteson Powell, 
Mrs. Annie Burke, Mrs. J. R. Powers, 
and Miss Mary Kenney, of Chicago. Miss 
Kenney was a member of the labor board, 
but will resign. 


The American Philosophical Society 
gives notice that the Henry M. Phillips 
Prize Essay Fund will award five hundred 
dollars for the best essay on, 1, ‘*The 
Common Law of England”; 2, ‘* The 
Theory of the State” ; 3, ‘*Roman Law and 
English Compared.” ‘The fund consists 
of five thousand dollars, presented to the 
Philosophical Society by Miss Emily 
Phillips, as a memorial of her brother, 
the late Henry M. Phillips, a leader of 
the bar, a member of Congress, and an 
active and public-spirited citizen. 


The appointment of Miss Anna G. 
Webster as postmistress at Weatherly, 
Penn., is accredited to Mrs. Bissell, wife 
of the postmaster-general. Four politi- 
cians were applicants. Miss Webster is 
twenty-four years of age, and for five or 
six years has maintained herself and a 
widowed mother as a telegraph operator 
for the L. V. R. R. Co. at Glen Summit, 
where the Bissell family has a cottage 
during the summer. The story of her life 
attracted the attention of Mrs. Bissell. 
The position is worth $900 per annum. 


Fort Edward, N. Y., congratulates it- 
self upon the successful ‘‘Maria Wood Jef- 
feris’ Fourth of July Celebration.” Peo- 
ple poured into town from Sandy Hill, 
Glens Falls, and the surrounding country. 
There was a parade, an overture by the 
band, a tableau of ‘‘America, as it was and 
is.” A poem entitled ‘‘Columbus,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Jefferis and read by Rev. I. 
C. Forte, did justice to Queen Isabella. 
Mrs. J. L. Cusson gave a cornet solo. Mr. 
Forte delivered an oration. ‘*America’’ 
was sung, followed by a benediction. In 
the evening fireworks enveloped the town 
in a blaze of glory, and Mrs. Jefferis was 
the subject of general commendation for 
having first suggested and then organ- 
ized the celebration. What a pity that so 
public spirited a citizen is not allowed to 
vote! 

The Union Signal, in an editorial on the 
Lizzie Borden trial, reaches the following 
conclusion : 

The lessons to be learned in this ordeal 
are mapy, but not one comes so close to 
our thought as the great fact apparent at 
every stage, that justice can never be fully 
dealt out to a woman until she has a voice 
in the making and enforcing of the laws 
by which she is governed and under which 
she may beexecuted. If this awful event 
but opens the eyes of the mothers in our 
land to the fact that their own daughters 
are not safe with such laws upon the 
statute books, if it only arouses them to 

claim their ty to a voice in the making 

of laws and the election of law-enforcers, 

then Lizzie Borden will not have suftered 

in vain. She will have made the way 

smoother for some innocent man or wo- 

man who may come after her along the 
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FARMER GREEN’S COMPLAINT. 


BY MARGARET STEWART SIBLEY. 


privat 

The men hev finished plowin’, the seedin’s just 
begun, 

My wife is alwuz bizzy from sun around to sun; 

The bread to bake, an’ churnin’—great balls o’ 
yaller gold— 

The washin’ an’ the ironin’—the half on't can’t 
be told ; 

The calves to feed, an’ chickens, an’ turkeys all 
to raise. 

But she hez got a notion—(they’re swarmin’ 
now-a-days,) 

Of one thing I am sartin’—a notion’s like a weed, 

That is forever sproutin’ ef once ye drop the seed. 


My wife is kind o’ spindlin’, but then she’d never 


shirk, 

An’ though she’s full of notions, she’s a master 
hand to work. 

We alwuz hev bin savin’—we started kind o’ 
poor— 

An’ now we've got forehanded, we'd orter keep 
it sure. 

But she hez got an idee—(an agent’s work, I 
"spose )— 


She wants machines fur washin’ and wringin’ 
out the cloze! 

A notion’s just like pusley, the meanest kind o’ 
weed : 

Ye can’t get rid on’t nohow, ef once ye drop the 
seed. 


She wants a lot of posies, that nobuddy kin eat; 

She wants to take a paper! I tell ye, I wuz 
beat. 

Now, all of my machinery is needed on the farm, 

An’ I hev heard the needles keep wimmin out o’ 
harm. 

There’s Neighbor Jones’s ‘‘eighty”’ I’ve hankered 
fur so long— 

He’s got to sell his horses, too—I'll get "em fur 
a song! 

An’ we must be more savin’. 
weed, 

Ef once ye git it started, it’s sure to scatter seed. 


They must be in 


A notion’s like a 


The wimmin’'s gittin’ notions. 
the air, 

Like grass in spring—none to be seen—an’ then, 
it’s everywhere. 

They’re doctorin an’ preachin’, an’ now they 
want to vote! 

Of all the crazy ideez, that is the greatest note. 

It’s all cum of their readin’! That'sjwhy they 
are so smart; 

The only way’s to squelch ’em right at the very 
start, 

Don’t wait half through the summer, ef you're 
goin’ to kill a weed: 

To stop its tarnal sproutin’, jist go an’ burn the 


seed. 

Fur wimmen’s pesky critters, git notions in their 
head ; 

They’re bound to hev ’em, somehow, no matter 
what is said. 

My wife keeps on a-teasin’ fur them machines, 1 
8’ pose, 

Fur washin’, an’ fur wringin’, an’ sewin’ on her 
cloze! 

She’d want some more to-morrer. Ye jist kin 
bet your life, 

She ba git any notions, not long ez she’s my 
wife! 

The surest way’s to squelch it (a notion’s like a 
weed), 


An’ keep the wimmin alwuz from gittin’ any 
seed ! — Home Queen. 
—_-—_ ~+or- 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


MARGARET AND THE HOOP SKIRT. 


BY ELLEN F. WETHERELL. 


‘*Margaret !” 

“Well, what is it?” 

The second voice came from the attic, 
sharp and querulous. 

‘*T am going down town, and if the store 
man comes while I am gone, tell him I 
want a dozen eggs, a pound of rhubarb, 
and a codfish, and tell him to mind and 
bring a better fish than he did last time or 
it will go back at once; and Margaret, 
are you hearing me?’ 

**Yes, of course I am,” said the voice 
from the attic. 

**I’ve left the bread in the oven and it 
will be done in fifteen minutes, and you 
are to take it out then and grease the top 
with butter, and mind you don’t let it 
burn; just fifteen minutes, remember.” 

**Mother?”’ 

Margaret came to the stair rail and 
leaned over. 

‘*Here, catch this!” 

Clink on the floor of the hall below 
dropped a silver half-dollar, missing Mrs. 
Wilford’s outstretched hand by a foot. 

““That’s for a hoop skirt, mother; go 
into Bradford’s and you’ll see them, first 
counter, right hand, just fifty cents, and 
three yards round. Emily Shaw bought 
hers there, and I want one just like it.” 

Margaret’s mother stooped and picked 
up the money, snapped her pocket book’s 
elastic, and went out. 

Margaret ran to the window to watch 
her steps down the street. Tall, spare, 
with an air born of pride in her ancestral 
stock, and energy of character, Mrs. Wil- 
ford walked like a queen. 

‘‘How handsome mother is, and how 
stately she carries herself,” exclaimed 
Margaret, with a look of admiration com- 
ing into her eyes. ‘‘Now see what a fright 
I am!” suddenly catching up a glass and 
gazing sourly into it. ‘‘Freckles! freckles! 
freckles! that’s all I can sce. Oh, how I 
hate you! how I hate you, Margaret Wil- 
ford!” 


Slam went the little hand-mirror to the 
floor, a dozen shimmering pieces flew out, 
and Margaret burst into tears. 

“Oh, what a fool I am!” she sobbed; 
then she remembered the bread in the 
oven, and hastily drying her eyes, she 
brushed the bits of glass into her apron, 
and flew down the stairs into the kitchen. 
She delivered her mother's order to the 
grocer, emphasizing her words about the 
fish. She took the bread from the oven, 
buttered its finely browned crust, and 
covered it with a snowy cloth; then she 
put on her hat and went into the yard. 
The spring sun was shining hot on the 
brown earth, the grass was getting very 
green along the sides of the walks, and 
there was a robin building his nest in a 
tree just over the fence. Margaret sat 
down on the door- step to watch him. 
She had brought out the “Lady of the 
Lake” and a book of household receipts. 
These she laid upon the steps and waited. 

‘*l wonder, I wonder,” she began, the 
tears coming to ber eyes again, ‘if that 
robin sees these freckles of mine and hates 
the sight of them.” 

“Chirp, chirp, chirp,” loud sang robin 
red-breast, as he flew off to another tree. 

“Yes, yes, yes, he says,” cried Margaret 
gazing after him and sighing dismally. 
‘*My looks scare him off.” Then she 
opened the ‘*Lady of the Lake.” 

**Nobody has freckles in books,” said 
she. ‘Ellen Douglas was so lovely, and 
Fitz James was so brave and admired her 
so. There, I can’t read about them to- 
day!” 

And flinging the small volume from 
her, she picked up the other book. ‘‘Some- 
where in this I saw a receipt for removing 
freckles, just the other day, when I was 
looking for the sponge cake rule.” 

Hastily turning the leaves, Margaret’s 
blue eyes eagerly scanned the pages. 

‘**T'was so simple, too,” she murmured, 
‘‘and warranted to make the skin as fair 
asa baby’s. Oh, here it is! River root! 
just plain river root! Why, it grows 
right down here in our river! and [ can 
try it easy enough.” 

Margaret had raised her voice in her 
excitement, and now her words are 
echoed from around the corner. 

“Yes, you can try it; you can try it!” 

Tom Wilford had come home to his din- 
ner, and had heard his sister’s last remark. 

“Yes, [can try it!’ said Margaret 
jumping up defiantly, ‘‘and I will, though 
you don’t know what it is that Iam going 
to try.” 

“Don’t I? don’t 1?” said Tom quizzi- 
cally, letting his fun-loving brown eyes 
rest on his sister’s angry, blue ones, and, 
still laughing, he caught her around the 
waist and carried her, like a baby, up the 
steps and into the kitchen. 

‘There, that’s your place, Maggie; I’m 
hungry as a bear, and you must hurry up 
dinner, or I shall be obliged to eat you.” 

**Freckles and all, Tom?’ asked Mar- 
garet, recklessly. 

‘*No, I shall pass the freckles over to 
Emily Shaw, she needs something to 
liven up that milky skin of hers, and give 
a little character to her face; but where’s 
mother, Mag?” 

**Down town, buying me a hoop skirt, 
a three yard one, as big as Emily 
Shaw’s.” 

‘*Oh, Heavens, Margaret!’ Tom’s bass 
voice thundered the exclamation. ‘‘Emily 
Shaw in that hoop skirt is the laughing 
stock of the town among us fellows, and 
do you, my sister, want to be another?” 

‘*How silly you are, Tom, with your 
tragedies,” said Margaret, spiritedly; 
‘*they are to be all the fashion, and all the 
girls will wear them before summer’s out, 
and I'm going to be first in style. And 
the May-party comes off on the 20th, and 
I'll be as good as Emily Shaw, if—if—”’ 
Margaret suddenly stopped, reddened, 
and looked tearful again. 

‘*Tf—if—what, Mag?” 

‘*Oh, no matter,’’ replied his sister, 
‘that’s my secret. But say, Tom, hon- 
estly, why don’t you like the hoop skirts? 
I think they are splendid! Why, with one 
on I can step out as free as you.” 

“Oh, bother, Mag, you are a girl, you 
know, and don’t want to step off free. 
You should be graceful and pretty, the 
human form divine, the female form 
wants to be outlined, & la Grecque. Curves, 
Maggie, beautiful curves shouldn’t be 
tampered with.” 

‘*No, I suppose not,” cried Margaret, 
curling her red lips scornfully, and kick- 
ing her skirts that would entangle them- 
selves around her pretty ankles. ‘‘No, I 
suppose not.” 

‘*And then,” continued Tom, ‘ta woman 
in a hoop skirt is a nuisance, a public 
nuisance; she obstructs the sidewalks 
and interferes with travel. She takes two 
seats in the cars and pays for only one. 
She knocks down the small boy and girl 
on the street and never stops to pay dam- 
ages, and I say she’s a nuisance, and an 
offence against taste and high civiliza- 
tion.” 


head on one side, while he bit off the end 
of a cigar, and asked his sister to pass 
him a match. 

“That’s what I won’t do,” cried Mar- 
garet, flushing indignantly. ‘‘Men that 
use tobacco area nuisance, a real public 
nuisance, and their smoke and spitting 
interferes with travel and decency every- 
where. They poison the air that women 
and little children have to breathe. The 
smoke gets into our eyes and throats, and 
burns and strangles, and we cough and 
choke, and still go on saying, ‘Oh, no, 
Mr. Wilford, cigar smoke is not at all 
offensive,’ and then see the great yellow 
splashes of tobacco juice that my blue 
poplin got, just wearing it out one evening 
inacrowd. ‘High civilization,’ Tom Wil- 
ford! it’s no civilization, where men make 
smoke-stacks of themselves. Why, what 
if we girls should all take to smoking and 
tobacco-chewing. I guess you’d talk some 
then about public taste and nuisances, 
and with a good reason, and—and’’— 

Here Margaret stopped; she wanted to 
say, if the girls were so fond of cigar 
smoke as never to protest against it, why 
didn’t they smoke themselves and get 
some cheap pleasure out of it? But she 
thought better of it, and looked at her 
brother with very bright eyes. 

‘*You’re right, Mag, right,” said Tom, 
still laughing good naturedly, “‘but to 
turn the subject, girlie, let’s have dinner, 
and I’ll let you know what John Somers 
said of you last night.” 

Margaret’s lip dropped immediately, 
and she thought of what Emily Shaw had 
told her John Somers said, ‘If Maggie 
Wilford had a good complexion she would 
be as handsome as any girl in town.” It 
was awful hard in Emily Shaw, with her 
fair skin, to tell her that, and Margaret 
had resented it bitterly. She never had 
once thought Emily Shaw, her bosom 
friend, could have told her an untruth, 
and now here was Tom going to repeat 
the same dreadful remark to her. Her 
face was long and tearful when she said 
faintly, ‘‘Well, Tom, what did he say?” 

‘*He said,” replied Tom, ‘‘If your sister, 
Tom Wilford, would only govern her 
temper a little better, she would be the 
finest girl in the village.” 

“Oh, how I hate John Somers!” This 
last was too much for Margaret this 
morning, and with a great sob of anger 
she ran out cf the room. 

The next day Margaret took the much- 
prized hoop skirt from its wrappings, and 
hung it on the bed-post ; she turned it this 
way and that, with rather a rueful coun- 
tenance. 

“Goodness! how big it looks. 
ever have courage to wear it?” 

Then she thought of the May party, 
where she wanted to shine equal to Emily 
Shaw, and she nodded her head emphat- 
ically. 

“T will, though, if Tom and his set do 
laugh.” 

Then her freckles came to the front, and 
instantly the hoop skirt and its glory was 
forgotten. ‘Those awful spots on her face 
must be got off in some way or else she 
couldn’t go. Lemon juice is no good,” 
said she, ‘*‘and that old cheat’s eradicator 
isn’t worth two cents. There’s nothing 
to do but to try the river root, and I will 
go right after it now.” Having decided 
this point, Margaret turned to the hoop 
skirt again. She took it gingerly in her 
hands and looked it over. 

“[ may as well put it on,” said she, 
‘sand get used to it.” 

And, acting at once upon her thought, 
she deftly arrayed herself in its twenty 
springs, and spreading her skirts out care- 
fully over them, she was ready for the 
street. 

Careful to avoid her mother’s keen eyes, 
she slipped quickly down the stairs and 
out the front door. Her face was all rosy, 
and she hung her head as she went swiftly 
along toward the river. 

‘*How funny it seems,” said she; ‘‘and 
isn’t it lucky I don’t meet any one I 
know.” 

Occasionally she would lift her eyes 
and catch the smile of a passer, which 
would cause her to blush deeper and hurry 
the faster along. 

‘*River root,” said she, to herself; ‘tyes, 
I know just where it grows.” 

It was a cold May day, and Margaret 
shivered as the north wind from the river 
strack her face. 

‘*Br-r-r,” said she, ‘‘it’s cold enough for 
furs,’’ drawing her wrap closer round her 
throat. The wind caught her hoop and 
swung it right and left, and tilted it up 
and down, and her ankles felt cold. But 
she kept bravely on. No one was in sight 
now. She had left the town far behind, 
and right at hand was the river. The Con- 
necticut, at this point, was neariy a third 
of a mile wide, and this morning its waters 
were running swiftly and excitedly along. 
The northern snows had melted and 
swelled its upper tributaries, which were 
pouring their waters into the larger 

stream with the débris they had caught 


Shall I 





Tom laughed and laid his handsome 





from the banks in their mad rush down. 





A big boom of logs was jamming and 
grinding against the opposite shore. The 
roar of the falls, a mile below, could be 
plainly heard, and sharp on Margaret’s 
ear came the scream of the circular saw 
cutting its way through the heart of what 
had been but a short time before a forest 
monarch. 

With hurried breath Margaret crossed 
the long black toll bridge to the Vermont 
side. The sight of the turbulent waters 
never balked her. To clear her skin of 
those vexatious spots was all before her, 
and her feet fairly flew along the baok 
until she reached the small cove, where a 
part of the river made a pause in its haste 
and calmly rested. Margaret’s keen eyes 
searched its surface carefully for the 
long, slender leaves that float so gracefully 
at the top. Eagerly she walked back and 
forth gazing intently downward. There 
are plenty of lily pads, and in among the 
round queer stems she sees, close to the 
shore, the threadlike leaves of the ‘“‘river 
root.” 

Now it is but the work of a moment 
for Margaret to throw herself flat upon 
the ground, and reach her long arms down 
over the side. Very precipitous is the 
bank here. But, by being careful, and 
not letting her body hang too far over, 
she can easily reach the coveted plant. 
Oftentimes, in past summers, has she 
pulled at the lily stems in this way and 
been triumphantly rewarded. 

‘*T am hardly long enough,” she says, 
waving her hand to and fro, and just graz- 
ing the tops of the leaves, then digging 
her toes into the earth behind her, she 
pushes her body farther forward and tries 
again. This time she grasps a stout stem, 
then she gives a quick, strong jerk to pull 
up the root. The plant releases its hold 
on the soil, and she thinks she has con- 
quered. But alas! the last movement 
was too much for her equilibrium. She 
makes a desperate struggle to regain her 
hold on the bank, but she is too far over, 
and, quicker than she can cry out, she has 
plunged headlong into the water. Throw- 
ing her arms out as she goes down, she 
saves her head from striking the hard, 
sandy bottom. Now this placid little cove 
is a very treacherous place. Shallow, close 
to the shore, it suddenly shelves to the 
depth of four feet or more. Margaret 
has struck the water beyond the deep 
water mark, and realizing her danger, she 
forgot her freckles, her hoopskirt, her 
pride, and gave a great cry of distress. 

‘*Tom,” she screamed, ‘‘I’m in the river ! 
I’m drowning! I’m drowning! Tom, 
come and save me! Come and save me!” 

Her cries rang out loud and clear, and 
could have been heard a mile. 

Down the river a young man is work- 
ing at the “Boom.” Half a mile away 
John Somers, with his log chain in his 
hand, stops and listens. 

‘*Sounds like some one crying for help,” 
said he, putting a hand to his ear and lis- 
tening the harder. 

Again comes the cry borne down on the 
north wind. 

“By George, it’s a woman’s voice and 
it’s up river.” 

As he speaks chain and log hook 
rattle at his feet, and away heswings from 
swaying log to swaying log till he reaches 
the outer one, which is lashed by the 
river’s central current. He screened his 
eyes with his hands and gazed long and 
earnestly to the north. Half a mile away 
a barrel-shaped thing bobbing up and 
down on the waves is slowly rounding the 
point, where the cove waters come forth 
to meet the river proper. 

‘sWhat in the devil’s name,” he began, 
‘sis the thing? Looks like a balloon with 
a pair of oars.” 

Slowly but surely the strange craft 
swung into the swift current. 

‘*Help! help! somebody help!” 

Margaret’s cry again reaches his ear, 
nearer this time, and John Somers knows 
the voice. 

‘*By Heavens!” he cries, ‘‘it’s Margaret 
Wilford, and she’s in the river, but what 
keeps her from sinking?” 

Not stopping to consider his question, 
he looks about for some way to save her. 
He knows she is rapidly making for the 
falls, and if not stopped before she passes 
the boom she will surely go over. He has 
no boat, for he has come out here to his 
work from the shore side. He can’t turn 
and run back fast as a man ever did to the 
mill for one, for the swiftest runner 
would fail to return in time. He is a stal- 
wart swimmer, and that is the only way 
left for him. He must go to the extreme 
north end, and when Margaret comes 
abreast of that part of the boom, he will 
strike out. He realizes the danger to bot! 
of them, the tide here so close to the fall- 





is stronger than a man can breast, and 
with a woman clinging to him— 

‘*But there must be a way,”’ said he. | 

As he thinks about it he is not idle. 
First he halloos to the mill below, and if | 
the men are quick-witted they will under- 
stand and have a boat ready below the 
falls. Then he runs quickly along the | 





tops of the big logs, which roll and lurch 
beneath his feet and send up the cold 
water in heavy splashes to his face. Ina 
few minutes he has reached the north end 
of the great boom. Margaret has seen 
him and recognized that there is some 
one trying to help her. She cries again, 
‘*Help! help!” and John Somers’ hearty 
answer, ‘*Hold on, Margaret, and I will 
save you,” reaches her ears. 

She has been throwing her arms wildly 
about. They were the oars that John saw, 
but now that she has seen him and heard 
his reassuring voice, she becomes quiet 
and obeys him. She holds on, but to 
what! To the fine steel springs of her 
hoop skirt! With both river-drenched 
hands, she tightly clasps this unique life- 
preserver, and devoutly thanks heaven for 
the fashions of the day. Her petticoats 
have formed a soft, spongy cartwheel 
about her, while every wave lifts her on 
its swelling breast to plunge her the next 
moment to what seems certain destruc- 
tion. But the hoop skirt defies both wave 
and wind. It has kept her afloat so far, 
and she trusts to its capacity to save her. 

“Oh, how cold the water is!” Mar- 
garet’s face is purple and her teeth chatter, 
as with an ague, while her thoughts 
sweep her brain as the wind sweeps the 
river. All her petty troubles rise to her 
mind, her vanities and her selfishness. 
She thinks of her mother and her harsh- 
ness toward her. She thinks of Tom and 
her yesterday’s display of temper. She 
remembers, oh, how vividly now, her cruel 
speech about John Somers. She thinks 
of her freckles and wonders if God will 
ever forgive her for so quarrelling with 
her face. 

‘*Oh, I will be so good, dear God, if you 
will only save me.” 

This prayer bursts fervently from her 
pallid lips. 

“Courage! courage! Margaret,”’ cries 
John Somers. ‘A little farther down and 
you will surely drift toward the boom.” 

John has cast off his coat, has kicked 
oft his big river boots, and is ready to 
plunge in. She is coming very fast now, 
and the swirling rapids are tossing her 
about like a plaything. He can see her 
purple, haggard face and her wild eyes. 
John sets his teeth hard and waits. A 
moment more and Margaret is but a few 
feet off. Another moment and she is as 
near as she will be. Now John Somers 
is in the rapids, battling for the life of the 
girl he loves. Strongly he strikes out. 
Margaret can do nothing but to be quiet. 
Her hoop skirt still floats her, but the falls 
are very near. She can see their white 
spray rising like cloud mist high above the 
river, and the awful roar is like thunder 
in her ears. But John Somers is so near 
now! She tries to smile as he takes the 
big waves on his broad breast. All for 
her sake, too. Her heart beats fast, with 
something beside the presence of danger. 
She has always admired John, and it was 
for him she wanted a fair complexion. 
But if he can love her, freckles and all. 
Oh, oh! 

John has caught her now, not in his 
arms, the hoopskirt prevents that, but by 
the latter’s spring and her dripping gar- 
ments, and gently and steadily he tows 
her, like a dismantled ship, through the 
angry tide to the boom of logs. It is hard 
work, for the current pulls away hard 
toward the falls. But once on the big 
raft they are safe, and then John Somers 
takes Margaret in his strong arms, limp 
and shivering, and leaps like a deer across 
the rolling logs to the shore and nearest 
house. There he finds friends, blankets, 
hot decoctions, and a bed for her. As 
soon as she is able to talk he asks her how 
she happened to be in the river? Margaret 
shakes her head and looks so very foolish 
that John does not press her for an an- 


That. 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood, It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsapa“illa is in this enervating state. 
9 Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s iments which the system 
=» needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“T have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all ether 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Preparedonly 
vy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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swer. 
on the floor. 
There’s your life-preserver, Maggie.” 
‘*And you?” asks she, archly. 


“Only the pilot at the end of the voy- 


age,” said he. 


‘*But the pilot is the one that makes the 


harbor passable,’’ said Margaret, blushing. 

“Is it? is he?” 

John stammered, reddened and grew 
confused, walked around the room several 
times, and ended it all by going close to 
the bed and kissing her gently on the 
forehead. 


John bought her a new hoop skirt not 


quite so expensive as the other one, and | 


to please him, her affianced husband, she 
wore it. Tom went, too, and declared her 
the prettiest girl there, and never a word 
of raillery from him did Margaret hear. 
And he told his mother that night, that 
he’d be blasted if he ever uttered a word 
again against women wearing hoop skirts. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE JUBILEE. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH, JULY 9, 1893. 
Editor’s Woman's Journal : 

On Wednesday afternoon, July 5, the 
Political Equality Club of the city met at 
the home of the State President of Equal 
Suffrage, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, and, 
with a large number of distinguished 
guests and friends of the cause, held a 
jubilee celebration of rejoicing over the 
new law, bestowing upon the women of 
Michigan the right to vote in municipal 
elections. 

The day was, indeed, a gala one. The 
weather was ideal, and the hostess, radiant 
with the joy of success, had forgotten 
nothing that would add to the joy of the 
event. The company was seated under 
the grand old trees on the beautiful lawn. 
Madame Lovejoy’s Mandolin Orchestra 
gave excellent music. Flags and pennants 
were floating in the breeze, and roses and 
other fragrant blossoms were in profu- 
sion. Mrs. Ketcham spoke enthusiastically 
of the victory won, gave words of wise 


counsel, and reminded her guests that to Secretary Thompson has thorough] 
the leaders in the cause—Susan B. | acquainted himself with the provi- 
Anthony, Lucy Stone and Isabella | 100s of the law, and a large portion of 


Hooker—a debt of undying gratitude is 
due. 

Many informal congratulations were 
given. Among those who spoke were 
Dr. N. L. Andrus, the woman member 
of the school board, Dr. Frances Ruth- 
ford, Josephine Ahnfeld, A. Goss, 
Dwight Goss, and 8S. G. Ketcham. Hon. 
Charles E. Belknap made eloquent re- 
marks. He said that since Lincoln eman- 
cipated the slaves, nothing had been so 
potent for good as the bill that had re- 
cently been signed by Gov. Rich, giving 
municipal suffrage to women, and he was 
looking for the near day when a full fran- 
chise would be granted. 

The following preamble and resolu- 
tions were read and adopted : 

In consideration of the victory won, and from 
the gratitude of hearts that have waited long for 
justice, the women of the Political Equality 
Club, of Grand Rapids, desire to present the 
following : 

Resolved, That our sincerest thanks are due to 
all who have sympathized with us in this cause 
for human justice, remembering especially our 
State president, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, sister 
pe ap throughout the State, the honor- 
able members of the late Legislature who upheld 
and voted for this municipal woman suffrage 
bill, and especially to the Hon. D. W. Hopkins, 
who presented the bill in the Senate, and to the 
Hon. H. W. Newkirk, who placed it before the 
house, and to Governor Rich who signed the bill. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
Governor Rich, Senator Hopkins, and Repre- 
sentative Newkirk. 


The resolutions were taken by a rising 
vote and acclamation, and three rousing 
cheers for the bill sent the echoes flying. 
Every one joined in singing ‘‘America.” 
After the speeches, congratulations and 
music were all over, delicious ice-cream 
and cake were dispensed to the large 
crowd, and no one even thought of offer- 
ing an apology for being found in an 
equal suffrage jollification meeting. 

FLORENCE ADELE CHASE. 


Qo - —— 


KATE FIELD FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Miss Bessie V. Cushman, M. D., writ- 
ing in the Union Signal concerning the 
Press Congress at Chicago, says: 


I want to tell you an episode of Kate 
Field’s address. She said she did not 
believe in universal suffrage. Therefore 
she had never belonged to a suffrage 
society. This statement caused a narrow 
ripple of applause. I know where that 
applause started. I sat just two chairs 
from its head-waters. The mite who 
started it was young. He was also weak, 
belonging to the spider-legged genus. 
After this semicolon of a ‘‘cheer,”’ Miss 
Field went on to say that she believes in 
suffrage, limited by educational tests, 
without reference to sex or previous con- 
ditions of servitude. That sentiment 
tickled the palms and soles of the audi- 
ence, and set them vibrating, but my cal- 
low neighbor failed to disturb the air in 
his locality. When quiet was resumed, 
Miss Field went on to say: ‘Since the 
action of the recent Republican Conven- 
tion at Louisville, I am ready to strike 
hands with Miss Anthony, and if she is in 


Then he points to the hoop skirt 
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“I’m here!” 


as her last recruit.” A voice was heard: 
Then, verily, the floor | wajjs. 
seemed to rise and the roof to come down, 





busts of famous women were to adorn the 
In speaking of it Miss Ripley said 


and no sign of order appeared until Miss | that it would be a ‘thought centre” for 


Anthony stood upon the platform and 
took Miss Field’s hand, but all was quiet 


in the chair next but one to mine. 


| the first effort. 
sani 


—~@r— 
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| Editors Woman's Journal : 


During the session of our last Legisla- | Mary A. Ripley, and that no memorial | 
ture, a law was passed, so manifestly in | could be raised to her that would more | 

The next day Margaret went home. By | the interest of woman, home and temper- | honor her. All who knew Miss Ripley 
the 20th she was ready for the May party. | ance, that I take pleasure in calling to | will be glad to contribute to the founda- 
| your notice an article in the Denver tion of the Mary A. Ripley Room. The 
regarding its working, which |.sum of $5,000 willbe needed. Matilda T. 
voices public opinion whenever it is car- | Karnes, Women’s Educational and Indus- 


Times 


ried out. Let the WomAn’s JOURNAL 


ings, so that other States may take notice 
and profit by it. 


‘*One of the most important laws passed 
by the ninth general assembly,” said 
Secretary Thompson of the Humane So- 
ciety yesterday, “tis the one providing 
punishment for the man who fails to care 
for hisfamily. Since this law was enacted 
in Colorado, the calls for aid made 
agen charitable institutions have dimin- 
ished over nine per cent. and each da 
furnishes additional proofs of the benefi- 
cial results accruing from the passage of 
the act. 

“Since the law went into effect, there 
have been over twenty cases brought into 
the courts under its provisions, and in 
nearly every case convictions have been se- 
cured. In a number of instances execution 
has been suspended, permitting the con- 
victed person to support his family in 
preference to going tojail. Besides these 
convictions, the fear of the law has causcd 
a large number of men who formerly 
spent their money in dissipation to sup- 
port their families. 

‘In all of the courts the beneficial 
results of the law are noticed, and it is 
generally commended. The formerly de- 
serted and neglected wife and children 
are loud in their praises of the improved 
condition of affairs. Men who will neg- 
Ject their families are natural cowards, 
and the fear of punishment has a greater 
effect on their depraved natures than 
would years of time spent in attempts at 
moral reformation.” 


his time is spent in looking for cases in 
which it is applicable. Now, when a 
woman presents herself at any of the char- 
itable institutions in search of aid for her- 
self or children, the questions first asked 
of her are: ‘*‘Where is your husband?” and 
‘*What is he doing?” If it is learned that 
the husband is able-bodied and spends 
his time and money in dissipation, the 
Humane Society is notified and Secretary 
Thompson sets out in search of the dere- 
lict husband. Mr. Thompson says that 
in a great many instances he has only to 
threaten the husband with punishment, 
and the desired result is accomplished. 
In comparatively few cases is he com- 
pelled to cause arrests to be made. 

This reduction in the number of cases 
dependent on charitable societies places 
these associations in a better position to 
care for those who are truly needy and 
have no means of providing for the neces- 
sities of life. 

All who have observed its workings 
unite in the praise of the law, which 
provides for a fine and imprisonment for 
any man who wilfully neglects to support 
his wife and children. 


Worthless men in the State of Colorado 
are now compelled to support their fami- 
lies. The enactment has made it a crime 
to neglect wife and babies. It is being 
rigidly enforced, and is having a most 
salutary effect on pauperism in this State. 
J. K. BLINN. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A contemporary, speaking of the case 
of a Swedish woman named Faxen, who 
followed her husband to this country and 
caused his arrest on the charge of aban- 
donment, says: “It is claimed that it is 
doubtful whether an American court has 
jurisdiction in the matter, the offence hav- 
ing taken place in another country. In 
the interest of public justice, as well as of 
ill-treated wives, it may be well to state 
that refusal to support a wife is in itself 
an offence, no matter where the wife may 
have been deserted in the first place, and 
if the story told in court by the woman 
in the case mentioned is true—and it does 
not appear to have been questioned—it is 
clearly the duty of the authorities to re- 
quire the husband to support his wife or 
suffer the consequences. This country 
should not be an asylum where recreant 
husbands may escape the obligations they 


| a GOOD LAW FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS. 


give publicity to the law and its work- | N. Y., has the matter in charge. 


the young women of Buffalo. She often 
expressed a wish that her means were 


Its | large enough to enable her to tri 
| incumbent had exhausted himself with | & S 5 ogg no 


| to the carrying out of the idea. Since 


| Miss Ripley’s death the thought has oc- | 


| curred to some of her friends, who are 
| also friends of the Union, that the Wo- 


BERTHOUD, COLORADO, JUNE 30, 1893, | man’s Room could bear no name more in | 


| keeping with its purpose than that of 


trial Union, 25 Niagara Square, Buffalo, 


| 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JovrnaL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JournaL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 


How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Hen 
Ward Beecher. -™ ” 


Independence Day for Women. 


How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
dams. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 


Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





AFTER BREAKFAST 


To purify, vitalize and enrich the blood, 
and give nerve, bodily and digestive 
strength, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Con- 
tinne the medicine after every meal for a 
month or two and you will feel “like a 
new man.” The merit of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is proven by its thousands of wonder- 





have solemnly incurred.” 


The late Mary A. Ripley, whose death 
was noted in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL a | 
short time ago, was deeply interested in 
the project for a Woman’s Room in the 
new building of the Woman’s Industrial 
and Educational Union at Buffalo, N. Y. | 
As planned, this room would contain a 
summary of women’s best work in the 
world; and the records of what women 
have done in hospitals, among soldiers in 
war times, and in other fields of useful- 
ness. Part of the equipment of the room 








the audience she can put my name down 


was to be achoice library. Portraits and 


ful cures. Why don’t you try it? 
Hoop’'s PILLs cure constipation. They 

are the best after-dinner pill and family 

cathartic. 

cane naeneneennnnRRIaRERRRREEOR 


Cora BACON FOSTER. 


Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


guy and Suburban 
nD: 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


22, 


1893. 
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This picture 5x8, with wide ma: 
sent 


the feet be kept sound, because 


This shoe was taken 
Srom a lame horse 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where tt should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


are also ‘‘cold-rolled” and ‘‘clip 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., 
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Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith @ Putnam Nail while supermtending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


Horse Owners ax Blacksmiths. 


printed in half tone on heavy white ir, will be 
ree to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pas tor postage. 


gust. the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 
New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
horses. Inthe care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 


depend on the condition of the feet. 
Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





DANGEROUS NAILS. There are Nails called “‘hot-forged’’ which really 
; ped.”” 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 
are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-Forged Putnam. I 
of the shears near the point, they are cold-rolled and sheared. 


the usefulness and worth of the horse 
He always 


. Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


The process of their manufacture is 


they show marks 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








Please mention this paper. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 
arenes courre of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers superior advantages to stud 

who are a admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 
Deas, 131 8. 13th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information Spply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, portioularty diseases of 
women and children. 











The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South hp onypenny 
? closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 





SARAH ‘A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 





Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 











SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Ch b of C q 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


Property, Ranch and Timber 
ds, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 





A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 


Price, 50 cents. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 








book is not yet out. 
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The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 


MALVINA CREAM 


kor Pesatityt the Complexion. 
emoves all Freckles, bate Pim: 
Meise and other imperfections. Not covering but 14 
ing all blemis ing 
plexion to its 


or sale at Druggrets, ot 
tent postpaid on receipt of B0c. Use fi Habe 
taLvina icnTHy USoaP| Prof, uberi 

















Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Clothing, Carpets, ets, an 
othin 8 * 
Gidee from Black’ Silk. 
An invaluable article in ev 
household. mmended 


for sale by leading Druggists, 
Bey Coots Dealers and Grocers. 
LORD 
F.C. LORD, Agent, 
est Roxbury, Mass 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer ing-house, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
helf a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address. 
T. Converse, % Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 
premises, or H.B. Blackwell, 8 Park St., Boston. 
N. B.— Will pay any real estate ent who first 
introduces @ buyer, a commission of 24¢ per cent. in 
case a sale is eff cted to the party introduced. 











Complexion Preserved. 






DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREA 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 

Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 

Sunburn and Tan, and restores 

the skin to its original freshness, S 

ducing a clear and healthy comple: Ss 

Superior to all face preparations & per-s 

fectly harmless. At all druggists ors Fides 
mailed for S@ cents. Send for circular. al tiers 








Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM: days. No pay till cnred. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Onio- 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO,’ O. 
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THE REVENGES OF MEDIOCRITY. 


Great are the resources of mediocrity, 
and very untrustworthy its little measur- 
ing-tapes. The Abbé Bouhours made him- 
self immortal by asking the question, a 
century ago, whether any German could 
exhibit anything like wit (esprit)—this 
being said of the race which has since 
produced Heine among men and Rahel 
among women. Mr. E. W. Gosse lays It 
down as a general rule that women take 
to literature mainly for what money they 
can make out of it, without seeing that he 
thus simply draws the line of mediocrity 
around his own circle of feminine ac- 
quaintances. It will hardly be alleged 
that “Silas Marner” was written mainly 
for money, or ‘‘Aurora Leigh” as a busi- 
ness transaction. It may be that in Eng- 
land—where an authoress like Mrs. Caro- 
line Norton saw, not many years since, 
her literary earnings regularly taken 
from her by her dissolute husband for the 
support of his mistresses—women who 
write books may take a reasonable pleas- 
ure in earning money for their own sup- 
port. Certainly in America the great liter- 
ary successes of women have been won by 
turning resolutely away from the thought 
of making money. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and ‘*Ramona,” both in unfailing demand 
to this day in all public libraries, were 
both produced in a spirit of absolute self- 
devotion without hope of gain. The most 
widely celebrated poem written by a 
woman in this country —the ‘ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ — was written 
rather as a pwan than as a song. The 
books of verse most widely circulated in 
America during the last few years—those 
of Emily Dickinson—were written by a 
woman so remote from the spirit of trade 
that she never received a dollar for one of 
them during her whole lifetime, and 
actually printed but two or three. As 
compared with the well-known and lofty 
unselfishness in business matters of able 
literary men, these examples may be 
trivial, but they are something. 

The season of college commencements 
always brings about another amusing ex- 
ample of the revenge taken by mediocrity 
on the young women who graduate. First 
their scholarship was questioned, then 
their health, and now that both these 
anxieties have subsided, it is at least easy 
to look through the list of graduates and 
be severe upon their pet names. ‘‘Among 
the graduates of —— this year we observe 
such names as Nellie and Carrie and Min- 
nie and Nannie. It would seem as if a 
college degree ought to dispense with 
these diminutives, but it doesn’t, appar- 
ently.’”’ Why should it have this effect in 
women’s colleges, which are things of 
yesterday, when it does not in men's col- 
leges after two hundred and fifty years of 
experience? One has only to glance 
through the last Harvard catalogue to 
find the names of ‘‘Frank” and ‘Fred’ 
and ‘‘Harry”’ counted up by dozens like 
the Admiral’s feminine relatives in ‘‘Pina- 
fore,” and why should not the feminine 
relatives themselves enjoy their pet 
names as reasonably? Is ‘‘Jere,’’ which 


| charge. 





occurs twice in the Harvard catalogue, | 


more intrinsically dignified than ‘‘Carrie?” 
and are ‘*Ben” and ‘Will’ and ‘*Dave” 
and ‘‘Jno.”’ more naturally euphonious 
than the infantine ‘‘Minnie’? It is gen- 
erally understood that in all academic 
catalogues these diminutives are inserted 
rather against the protest of the officials. 
They are usually defended on the ground 


that the victims were christened in this | 


debilitated form of the name; but can any 
one conjecture by what form of pronunci- 
ation any hapless child was ever christ- 
ened *Jno.”’? Yet this name appears in 
the unimpeachable pages of the Harvard 
catalogue, and doubtless for good and 
sufficient reasons. The simple fact is that 
this censure of pet names in women’s col- 
leges is but another of that multitude of 
directions in which a man may do with 
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Desewensneeenede 


sweetness, and delicious flavor noticed 
in the finest bread, cake, biscuit, rolls, 
crusts, etc., which expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable by the use 


of any other leavening agent. 
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Royal Baking Powder, 
made from absolutely pure 


Grape Cream of Tartar, § 


7 
Imparts that peculiar lightness, $ 














just as he grows up under the impression 


that he knows nothing about matching 
colors or cooking, by reason of sex. Yet 
artists and dry-goods salesmen have to 
learn more about colors than the fashion- 
able belle knows ; and the cook who cooks 
her dinner is probably a man. The boy 
who distrusts his sister’s business capacity 
may yet come to living on her earnings 
when unable to support himself. One of 
the wealthiest men in America has just 
left his fortune of tens of millions to the 
almost unrestricted disposal of his wife; 
and one of the most successful business 
men in Boston made his daughter his 
trustee and executor on the express 
ground, stated in the will, that he knew 
no one else who could manage the prop- 
erty so well. It is usually mediocrity 
which sneers at the whole race or class or 
sex; it is the small author who ridicules 
women writers, the small politician who 
thinks they have not brains enough to 
vote. The man without sense of logic is 
the man who lays it down as a rule that 
you cannot reason with a woman, and 
who carefully guards himself against 
ever tryirg the experiment. 

The worst part of these vague and in- 
discriminate indictments against sex is 
that they are sure to lead to reaction, 
perhaps as unreasonable as the original 
If anything was settled for ages 
in the Oriental mind, it was that woman 
was an utterly sensuous and degraded 
being, the chief source of pollution to 
that lofty creation of God, the man. Then 
comes Christopher North (John Wilson), 
and makes in behalf of his sex a recanta- 
tion as widely absurd as the original 
charge: ‘So far from having no souls 
. » » women are the sole spiritual beings 
that walk the earth not unseen; they 
alone, without pursuing a complicated 
and scientific system of deception and 
hypocrisy, are privileged from on high to 
write poetry. . . . The truth is too glaring 
to be denied that all male rational creat- 
ures are, in the long-run, vile, corrupt, 
and polluted; and that the best man who 
ever died in his bed in the arms of his dis- 
tracted wife is wickeder far than the 
worst woman that was ever iniquitously 
hanged for murdering what was called her 
poor husband, who in all cases righteously 


| deserved his fate.” Thus Christopher, who 


entire impunity that for which a woman | 


is liable to trial and conviction by news- 
paper. 

It was once said that the stupidest man 
who ever lived had brains enough to ex- 
press gratitude that he was not born a 
woman. The most desultory and impul- 
sive man I ever knew was given to lectur- 
ing women on their want of persistency 
and method; and one of the most hot- 
tempered and touchy philanthropists of 
my acquaintance used to be particularly 
exasperated with women because they 
could not work together in peace and 
harmony. When shall we learn that the 
faults and follies of human beings belong 


to them as human beings, and not to men | 


as men, or women as women? There is not 
a class in a woman’s college which does 
not include essentially the same range of 
temperaments—‘‘from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe”’—that may be found in 
the corresponding class in any college for 
young men, though smaller numbers and 
greater external restraints may make the 
manifestations less obvious as regards the 
maidens. The little boy grows up to dis- 
trust the business capacity of his sister, 


always has the courage of those whims he 
calls opinions, and who thus restores by 
unreasonableness the balance of reason- 
ableness between men and women.—7. 
W. H. in Harper's Bazar. 


tor 
PEMBROKE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 
The small town of Pembroke, Mass., 
has set a good example which many 





the office, and in all the years since has 
had one woman on the school board. 

The action in this case was especially 
commendable, as neither of the gentlemen 
concerned can be considered pronounced 
woman suffragists, though growing more 
liberal each year. It was a triumph of 
unselfishness and pure principle over per- 
sonal preferences and political aspirations. 
It was a good illustration of the old prov- 
erb that ‘‘the office should seek the maun”’ 
(or the woman) and not “the man the 
office. L. A. H. 

Pembroke, Mass., July 12, 1893. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN AUSTRIA. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 16, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

For years women have tried to secure 
permission from the government to prac- 
tise medicine in Austria, but were re- 
peatedly refused. Women were not con- 
sidered fit for such an avocation, and only 
very recently did the government change 
its logic. 

This change was due to the fact that 
Austria is a cosmopolitan country, which 
numbers among its citizens people of 
almost all faiths, Catholics, Protestants, 
Israelites, Infidels, and even Mohamme- 
dans. [tis tothelast named that thestrong- 
minded women of Austria must be bound 
with everlasting gratitude, especially to 
the father of Mohammedanism and Islam, 
which forbid women to be treated by 
men physicians. This forced the govern- 
ment of Austria to ruin its reputation of 
good logic in the fact that while it had 
once decided that women are not fit to 
practise medicine in the western part of 
its State, especially in Bohemia, yet in its 
wisdom it has found these very women of 
Bohemia competent to practise medicine 
in the eastern part of the State in Bosnia. 

Therefore Dr. Anna Bayerova and Dr. 
Bohmuila Kectova have been appointed to 
the position of provincial physician of 
Bosnia. Both of these women studied 
the regular course for high schools for 
girls, and afterwards prepared themselves 
by private study for the University. They 
studied the curriculum of the gymnasium, 
and passed their examinations by a profes- 
sor. Then they applied for admission to 
the famous University of Prague, but 
were promptly refused admission. They 
then entered the University of Zurich, 
and graduated with honors—Dr. Kectova 
having been appointed assistant to Profes- 
sor Rose in the Woman’s Department. 
Both returned after some years to 
Prague, and since practice of medicine 
was there prohibited, took an extra course 
in obstetrics and followed this profession, 
waiting patiently for an opportunity to 


larger ones can follow, and the result will | open the way for their sisters. Both of 
benefit the cause of education. In many | the doctors were patriots and earnest ad- 


towns there are few men fully qualified 


vocates of woman’s cause, and their pro- 


and in all ways suitable for the office of | ceedings were watched with great in- 
| terest. 


school committee, and also at liberty to 
give the time required to the work. One 
such man, who was on the school board in 
Pembroke, recently moved to a neighbor- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


ing town, greatly to the regret of his | 
| success that Dr. Kectova was called toa 


Pembroke friends, who appreciated the 
value of his services on the school board. 


This vacancy has been filled by the select- | 


men and the two remaining members of 
the school committee, electing a young 
woman (a former teacher but now mar- 
ried) to serve on the board. ‘This gives 
two women and one man for the whole 
board. The latter has served nearly fif- 
teen years, while the two women are both 
young, and new in their work, but well 
fitted and greatly interested. Pembroke 
has always belonged in the list of progres- 
sive towns, being the first one in Massa- 
chusetts that elected a woman after the 
law was passed making women eligible to 


The appointments which came first to 
the order of the two, Dr. Anna Bayerova, 
was hailed with joy by all the women of 
Bohemia. She had proved herself such a 


similar position in Bosnia. 


hammedan families, and are growing very 


| popular with the women of the country. 


This success has stirred many of the stu- 


| dents of the first woman’s gymnasia in 


Central Europe—the school of **Minerva” | 


in Prague, which was founded in 1890 by 
Elista Krasnohorska, the famous poetess 


and editor of the Woman's Journal in | 


Prague, who has done wonderful work 
for the advancement of the woman's 
question in Bohemia. 


The ladies are | 
under military rules and wear a military | 
uniform. They have already gained en- | 
| trance to many of the most influential Mo- | 


They have applied | 


| for permission to enter the study of 
| pharmacy and medicine, and the mem- 
| bers of the ‘‘Society Minerva,” who sup- 
| port this school, are using all means to 
gain admission for these bright students 
into the professions which they have 
chosen. 

If ‘‘Minerva” succeeds, it will not be 
long ere Austria will have to yield to the 
pressure of well-trained minds and open 
the Universities to her daughters, as well 
as sons. The school of ‘‘Minerva” has 
eighty-five students, and has served as a 
model for the Woman’s Gymnasia recently 
founded in Vienna. 

Drs. Bayerova and Kectova are earnest 
friends of this school, and by their vic- 
tory have advanced the hopes of the 
students in the whole empire of Austria. 
The Bohemian women do not shout, but 
work, and work successfully. These are 
only beginnings. 

JOSEPHINE HUMPAL-ZEMAN. 


~~ 





EUROPEAN VIEWS OF WOMAN’S CON- 
GRESS. 


| The Frauenrecht of Berlin, Germany, 
says: 

Almost the entire European press has 
been discussing the ‘*Woman’s Congress,’’ 
held last month in Chicago, and have 
either ridiculed its action or treated it as 
the harmless play of immature children. 
We are not surprised at this. All depart- 
ures from established methods pass 
through four stages; first, their signifi- 
cance is under-estimated, then mocked at 
as a folly, then opposed, and finally recog- 
nized as right. e, here in Europe, are 
now meeting bitter hostility ; therefore we 
have passed through the first and second 
stages, are now in the third, and may as- 
sure ourselves we are approaching vic- 
tory. 

The Berlin Tageblatt, in a very thought- 
ful article,speaks of the difference between 
the woman’s movement in Europe and 
America, as shown most strikingly in the 
late Women’s Convention in Chicago; the 
European reform resting chiefly on indus- 
trial grounds ; while the ** American women 
preseut themselves not as seekers for aid 
in gaining a livelihood as in Germany, 
but as founders and leaders ofa great 
social political party.” 

In Frankfort, on June 2, a public Social 
Democratic meeting was held at the close 
of the election campaign, when Frau 
Nohrlack, of Dusseldorf, made an address 
on woman suffrage. The assembly, com- 
posed of men and women, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Whereas the Imperial Chancellor requests the 
wives and mothers of soldiers and recruits to 
express their views on the Army Bill, (that 
portion of the people from whom hitherto only 
State duties have been demanded, but no State 
rights allowed,) therefore all thinking wives and 
maidens of the whole working population whose 
already scant privileges are in danger of being 
still farther abridged, feeling that under the 
increased burden of taxation the women are by 
no means the smallest sufferers, demand univer 
sal suffrage. 

All Social Democratic representatives 
are solicited to work energetically for the 
same. The Austrian Women’s Union has 
offered prizes for essays on the ‘‘Require- 
ments for the Best Education of Young 
Women.” Two hundred and fifty-six 
essays were received, sixty-five of which 
were said to be excellent. According to 
the Vienna Voice of the People, Frau Irma 
von Troll-Borostyani, of Salzburg, sent 
one of the best. She asserts that statis- 
tics prove it impossible that in marriage 
alone can all women find the entire fulfil- 
ment of a human being’s life. She there- 
fore demands that girls shall not only be 
educated for marriage, but also trained to 
pursue a career, if standing alone, so that 
they may be independent. She maintains 
that the opposition in the two aims is but 
an apparent one, because the abler and 
more complete the character, the greater 
will be the capacity to fulfil the demands 
of life in all positions. 





developed, she says: 


ral deficiency, and whose development is 


the intellectual powers.” 


be deprived of him.” 
Vienna, 


than the past. ‘“‘Many of our young 
women through unfavorable circumstan- 
ces are obliged to seek their own liveli- 
hood; but even those who are favored by 
fortune are called upon to shake off that 
indifference, through which women have 
hitherto kept themselves aloof from ev- 
erything beyond the narrow circle of 





they alse are able to produce something 
which has relations to universal inter- 
ests.” 
means are stated, one positive—‘‘awaking 
of self-activity and self-confidence—and 
one negative—the suppression of petti- 
ness. This latter point is specially urged, 
showing how, with broader views of life, 


As to what qualities should be specially | 
“All; especially | 
those of which there seems to be a natu- | 


necessary for an harmonious action of all | 
The author | 
closes with a quotation from Goethe: | 
‘She will be considered the most excel- | 
lent woman who is able to supply to her | 
children the place of a father, should they | 


Another essay, by Mrs. Maria S——, of | 
points out that the present | 
time makes higher demands on women | 


domestic housekeeping, and to show that | 


To reach this point, two excellent | 


“hand in band with capacity, will come 
that indispensable virtue, justice, the 
capacity to judge life impartially.” 
, JULIA A. SPRAGUE, 
York Beach, July 17,1893. 
—o-———_—— 
UNIQUE SUFFRAGE ENTERTAINMENT. 


DuQuow, ILL., JULY 17, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Miss Theresa Prince, of Shelbyville, 
Ill., a fine contralto singer, well known in 
musical circles in our State, has just given 
the ‘Cantata of Jephthah” under the 
auspices of the Equal Suffrage Associa. 
tion of our city. The attraction not only 
drew a large crowd to the entertainment, 
but afforded pleasure and instruction to 
our home talent. A fine sum was netted 
both for our society and for Miss Prince. 
She displayed wonderful ability in this 
line of work, and we bespeak patronage 
for her from other societies that wish to 
furnish a musical treat to their com- 
munity and at the same time replenish 
their empty treasury. 

Mrs. M. K. East. 








PARK THEATRE. — Despite continued 
repetition, “The Golden Wedding” at the 
Park continues to attract and captivate 
large audiences at every performance. 
The gee is so sparkling, so picturesque, 
so brimful of bright bits, and there are so 
many clever people always doing some- 
thing of an entertaining character, that 
one quite forgets the heat outside or any 
of the cares of business. ‘‘Little Johnny 
Doogan” is decidedly the best of the new 


things. One who could not laugh over 
this rollicking Hibernian song must in- 
deed be hard to please. Sampson, the 


strong man, has no doubt drawn ver 
heavily on the people’s patronage as well 
as on his immense weights, and J. W. 
Kelley, the unique entertainer has proved 
no less weighty an attraction with his 
powerful feats of entertaining. Dan Daly 
is tay a great feature upon any stage 
where he may appear, but he was prob- 
ably never seen to better advantage than 
in **The Golden Wedding.” 


—— 


STRONG nerves, sweet sleep, good appe- 
tite, healthy digestion, and best of all, 
pure blood, are given by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 
2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


A young lady wishes a position where she can 
make herself useful to some one who needs her. 
Will work for low salary. Address H. M. C., 19 
Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 











Fraulein Maria Michelsen, in Goettingen, 
Germany, # cultured lady and experienced teacher, 
offers a home to American ladies intending to study 
German, and to attend Lectures in the Annex of 
Goettingen University. Price of board, $6 per week, 
References given by Prof. CARLA WENCKEBACH, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass, 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 

A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
acme B. K. D., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 

oston. 





Teachers’ my gy SALLY HUNT, a 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 
success. She desires correspondence with teachers 
of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 
uages. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
Virginia, 





A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the feeble. 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references, Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, —y~ 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuce 
day afternoons. 
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Toltiete CUIBE. 
CONCORD, MASS., 


| THE HOME OF 
| Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcottand Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
| find . 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


‘Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 








Cc. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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